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There has been a lot of talk about young people recently. 
Much of it has not been complimentary. 

‘Young folks, like everybody else, like a little place in the 
sun once in a while. They crave recognition. When they don’t 
get it from the good things they do, they are naturally tempted 
to do something startling—so that even if not liked, they will 
at least be noticed. Good deeds are rarely startling. Evil ones 
usually are. 

The young people of this church are doing many fine things. 
If they have a Luther League and follow the program suggested 
by the Luther League of America, this in itself is ambitious and 
noteworthy. 

The program of the Luther League of America is the pro- 
gram of the church. Its five divisions encompass the Christian’s 
total experience—call, joy, witness, service, missions. Your young 
people, through LLA, are supporting and taking part in cara- 
vans, work camps, conventions. They run their own business in 
an efficient and consecrated manner. They study topics that aim 
at improving their personal lives and enriching their under- 
standing of their faith and their world. 

Young people, like everybody else, crave recognition. Their 
Luther League needs your encouragement, your subtle guidance. 


And those many unspectacular achievements need your applause. 


They deserve it. 


—from the Youth Sunday 
worship bulletin 
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YOUTH MAKE NEWS 


Concluding a busy summer of conventions 
and institutes at St. Olaf college, some 300 
ULCA Luther Leaguers convened on campus 
Aug. 17-19 for their 1956 Minnesota State 
convention. 

State president Duain Vierow of North St. 
Paul, left, officiated at the speakers platform, 
while others pictured are Joyce Johnson of 
Minneapolis, center, vice-president and con- 
vention chairman; and Judy Ford, right, one 
of the main speakers for the weekend event. 
During the summer, Miss Ford toured a dozen 
similar sessions across the nation represent- 
ing the LLA, for which she is recreation sec- 
retary and member-at-large. 


CANADA 


More than 300 Luther Leagues 
from Ontario and Quebec heard th 
Honorable Robert Winters, minister o 
public works of Canada, speak of th 
need for spiritual strength as the cor 
of society at the 8th Annual Luthe 
League Convention at Ottawa, Ma 
OLD Te 

“The democratic western way of lif 
is under deadly siege, 
Mr. Winters told leaguer: 
“The Christian Church ; 
one of the great—perhap 
the greatest—pillar of it 
defenses.” He urged tha 
the church must resist al 
the bewildering waves tha 
pound her. 


Five new leagues wer 
received at the convention 
They were from St. John’ 
Church, Montreal; S 
Mark’s, Kingston; Si 
Luke's, Ridgeway; Fait! 
Church, Hamilton; an 
Grace Church, Hamilton. 


LLA _ representativ 
was the Rev. Philip Hoh 
editor of Luther Life. H 
gave the opening addres 
on the convention theme 
“One Body in Christ.” H 
also preached at the con 
vention communion servic 
in St. Peter’s Luthera 
Church. 


Officers elected in the 
convention were: Arthur 
Gollinger, Hamilton, re- 
elected president; Fred 
Eichholz, Waterloo, vice- 
president; Ruth Vogt, 
Kitchener, recording sec- 
retary; Virginia Pfaff, 

itchener, corresponding 
secretary; J. Robert Datars, 
Port Colborne, treasurer; 
the Rev. Norman Lange, 
Rankin, Pastoral advisor. 


Writes history 


. As his special project 
for the Pro Deo et Patria 
Scouting award, leaguer 
Frankie Taylor of Ascen- 
sion Church, Columbia, 
S.C., wrote My History of 
the Lutheran Church of 
the Ascension. Eagle 
Scout Taylor did his own 
research and developed 
the work according to his 
Own ideas. 


One of the requirements 
for receiving the Lutheran 
Church-Boy Scout award is 
the completion of a special 
project which will benefit 
the local church. Frankie’s 
work was the only written 
history of the church. 


To meet the demand of 
fellow leaguers for first 
copies of the history an 
Autograph Party was held. 
All LL members were in- 
vited to attend and get 
their ‘fresh off the press” 
copy, autographed by the 
author. 


New Executive Officers of the Luther League 
of Canada examine emblem of host church 
league. Standing: Rev. A. F. Conrad, host 
pastor; Robert Daters, treasurer; Arthur Gol- 
linger, president; Fred Eichholz, vice president. 
Sitting: Virginia Pfaff, corresponding secre- 
tary; Ruth Vogt, recording secretary. 


Frankie Taylor (behind table) autographs 
church history for Scoutmaster Salvador La- 
Torre. Others are leaguers of the Lutheran 
Church of the Ascension, Columbia, S. C. 
Taylor wrote history as project of Pro Deo 
et Patria award. 


Brotherhood 


Robert Schmeding, Luther 


scholarship winner. 


Tiemeyer to Assist Dr. Fry 


New assistant to ULCA President, 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, is Pastor Ray- 
mond H. Tiemeyer, formerly pastor 
of St. Luke’s Lutheran Church in Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Pastor Tiemeyer, 29, began his new 
duties July 1 at the Church House in 
New York City. His duties will be 
similar to those of the Rev. George 
Harkins, who will continue to assist 
De Fry. 

A graduate of Tarkio College, Tar- 
kio, Mo., Pastor Tiemeyer graduated 
from Hamma Divinity School, Spring- 
field, O. in 1950. 

Pastor Tiemeyer served as member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
LLA from 1951 to 1955. He was chair- 
man of the Luther League’s 1951 Con- 
vention at Iowa City. 

Pastor and Mrs. Tiemeyer will make 
their home in New York. They have 
two children, David, 5, and Patricia, 3. 
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PERSONS 


Victoria Bergbusch, twenty-year-olc 
student at the university of Saskat 
chewan, received the Royal Canadiar 
Institute $500 scholarship in natura 
sciences for 1956-1957. Daughter o: 
ULCA mission pastor Dr. J. E. Berg 
busch, she is a member of Trinity Lu 
theran Church, Saskatoon. Only on 
award of this kind is granted annually 
in Canada. Victoria completed he: 
third year at the university with hon 
ors in biology. 

Student to win the second year art: 
and science scholarship is anothe 
young Lutheran, John Kleiner, son 0} 
Dr. C. W. Kleiner, professor at th 
Luther College and Seminary at Saska 
toon, Saskatchewan. 

Lutheran Brotherhood Scholarshit 
of $1,000 was awarded to Rober 
Schmeding, 1956 graduate of Hamm 
Divinity School. Bob plans to use hi: 
scholarship for graduate study in pas 
toral counseling and psycho-therapy ai 
Ohio University. The award is be 
stowed upon a Hamma student or 
basis of sound scholastic ability, com. 
petence for advanced work and per. 
sonal traits which indicate potentia. 
capacity for leadership. Bob spent hi: 
intern year as student pastor at Ohic 
University. While there he organizec 
activity for the establishment of a mis: 
sion church in Athens, Ohio. The 
previous summer he carried on a sim 
ilar program in Lebanon, Ind. Since 
then both churches have been organ. 
ized officially. 

Lutheran Brotherhood Scholarship: 
for 1956 amounting to $150.00 each 
have been announced. Those receiving 
them were: Alice Ann Abrameit, Go 


liad, Texas; Daniel Dean Buendorf. 


Wells, Minnesota; Mari Evelyn Dahl, 
Schenectady, New York, Patsy Eaker, 
Crouse, North Carolina; Elizabeth 
Ann Hahn, Belleville, New Jersey; 
Patricia Ann Hiller, Rockville, Con- 
necticut; Robert LeRoy Long, South 
Williamsport, Penna.; Jacob Luther 
Mauney, Jr., Arlington, Virginia; Rob- 
ert John Menges, Menges Mills, Pa.; 
Hilma Yolanda Norgard, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Donald Bondo Pedersen, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin; Clifford LeRoy 
Schrader, Batesville, Indiana; Helen 
Kay Shulenberger, Landis, North Car- 
lina; Stewart Thomas Shumate, Jr., 
Cherryville, North Carolina. 

Helen Habermann, Steeleville, Ill., 
former LLA Evangelism Chairman, 
eft for Germany in June to spend 
hree months as guest of the Church 
of Bavaria. She is the first U.S. appli- 
cant to go abroad under the new Lu- 
heran World Federation exchange of 
Church Workers Program. Helen ob- 
ained her M.A. in religion at North- 
western University, Evanston, III, 
where she is now graduate assistant 
it the Lutheran Student Foundation. 


liga Luterdna de Amer- 
ica, Spanish name for LLA, 
appears on parchment 
placed in cornerstone of 
new Argentina seminary 
building. LLA gave $29,588 
to fund in 1953. 


While in Germany, Helen will study 
the church's student work activities at 
various universities and will also ob- 
serve the German Student Christian 
Movement program. 

Another ULCA member, Suzanne 
Stiver, Fort Wayne, Ind., and a gradu- 
of Wittenberg College, has left for 
Europe under the LWF program. She 
will spend a year in Berlin to study 
the operation of Lutheran student 
homes housing secondary school pu- 
pils from East Germany. Suzanne will 
have as part of her job tutoring some 
of the pupils. 

The LWF program sponsoring the 
exchange in which the two girls are 
participating will receive applications 
from other interested young people. 

Sandy Fell, Luther Leaguer at St. 
Matthew's Lutheran Church, Spring- 
field, Penna., returned in early July 
from a stay in Puerto Rico. She was 
an exchange cadet of the Civil Air 
Patrol. She is a lieutenant of the Media 
Squadron 1084 of the CAP, whose 
purpose is the training of young people 
interested in an air force career. 
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MOP 


The 1956 Convention of the Luther 
League of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania was held July 27-29 at Ta- 
maqua. Theme of the convention was 
“Living for Jesus’. 

Chaplain for the convention was 
the Rev. Walter A. Kuntzelman, Bath. 
Speakers were the Rev. Luther Lahr- 
mann, Palmerton, Judge James F. Hen- 
ninger, Allentown, and the Rev. John 
Long, Kutztown. 

Workshops were held during the 
convention. Leaders for the workshops 
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were: the Rev. James E. Ziegenfus 
Gordon; the Rev. Walter H. Guigley 
Ringtown; the Rev. E. Richard Acker 
Schuylkill Haven; the Rev. John H. M 
Shiery, Frackville; the Rev. Bernard F 
Englehardt, Ashland; Mrs. C. A. Ma 
thias, Tamaqua; the Rev. William H 
Marburger, Orwigsburg; the Rev 
Clarence A. Steigerwalt, Schuylkil 
Haven; Miss Phyllis Hepfner. 
Workshop topics were: “How Lu 
therans Stand on Holy Communion, 
“Faith without Works is Dead,” “I 
it God’s Will?,” “Mixed Marriages, 
“Is Gambling Christian ?,”” “Parent 
Teenage Relationship,’ ‘““Christia 
Courtship and Marriage,” and “Refor 
mation—Then and Now.” 


_ GEORGIA-ALABAMA 


“See you at Rock Eagle” has beer 
the cry for Georgia-Alabama Leaguer 
this summer. Summer activities for th 
synod’s leagues will wind up with | 
bang at the 29th Annual Conventior 
to be held at the Rock Eagle 4-H Clul 
Camp near Eatonton, Ga. 

Theme of the convention will b 
“Each One Win One,” with emphasi 
on the two-year evangelism progran 
throughout the ULCA. Bible study fo 
the convention will be planned in con 
junction with the theme. 

Speaker at the opening service wil 
be the Rev. Wance Daniel. Dr. C. E 
Fritz, president of the synod, will b 
the installation service speaker. 

Workshops will be held on evan 
gelism, church music, teen-age prob 
lems and relationships, Luther League 
advisers, L. L. Five Point Program 
Local League officers, Lutheran Lit 


urgy. 


Here and There 


The second family night of the year 
was held by the Intermediate League 
at St. Mark’s, Williamsport, Pa., re- 
cently. Into one evening were crammed 
a tureen supper for young people and 
parents, a skit based on TV’s “This 
is Your Life,” and a filmstrip followed 
by a panel consisting of youth and par- 
ents on “Getting Along with Your 
Parents.” So successful was the pro- 
gram that another evening for parents 
and teen-agers is planned in the fu- 
ture. 


A spring picnic brought out leaguers 
from St. Michael’s, Greenville, S. C. 
A twenty-four-hour affair, the spring 
excursion was held at the Keil farm 
near Walhalla, S.C. Leaguers took 
over, filling their leisure hours with 
softball, wading in the creek, and re- 
laxing while listening to records. De- 
votions were held in the evening. Sun- 
day school was held in the farm liv- 
ing room followed by worship at a 
nearby church. 

A new party idea comes from the 
excursion of leaguers from Reynolds- 


ville, Pa., parish. Held at Lutherlyn 
early in June the seven high school 
graduates from the league were guests 
of honor at a program arranged espe- 
cially for them. ‘Hitch Your Wagon 
to a Star’”’ was the theme. Decorations 
carried out the graduation theme. A 
toastmaster presided, awarding imita- 
tion diplomas signed by the league 
officers to the graduates. A devotional 
program was held, followed by a pic- 
nic on the camp picnic grounds. 

Former confirmands of St. John’s, 
Parkville, Md., worshipped together 
in an unusual service this spring. Spon- 
sor of the service in which many con- 
firmation classes were reunited was 
St. John’s Luther League. Classes rep- 
resented included those from 1895 to 
1956. 

The basement of Zion Church, 
Wilmington, Delaware, underwent a 
face lifting recently. Zion leaguers had 
their fingers in the paint pots. The 
basement was pine-paneled, when 
leaguers, eager to take part in the 
project, offered their services. They 
painted and waxed with a will to com- 
plete the renovated room. 


Family Night—wWilliamsport, Pa. 


New York-New England league convention used theme, Christian An- 
swer Boldly. Sessions were held at Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


NY-NE 
The 63 Annual Convention of the 
Synodical Luther League of New 


York and New England gathered in 
the Hartwick Chapel to hear Dr. Rob- 
ert Stackel, convention speaker, present 
the theme: “Christian Answer Boldly.” 

Following the morning devotions, 
led by the Rev. Robert E. Heffner, 
Convention Committee Advisor, and 
the business session, Mr. John Becker 
introduced the group to the first of a 
series of Worship Through Music pro- 
grams. After this, the Rev. Philip Hoh, 
LLA representative and Associate Sec- 
retary, spoke about LLA, its program, 
its needs, and facts concerning LU- 
THER LIFE and High Ideals. 

Evangelism was emphasized both by 
Dr. Stackel and evangelism secretary 
Dorothy Davis. Several Leaguers in 
black and white striped shirts with 
PW on the back, sang the song, 
“Working on the Lord’s Team.” An- 
other group demonstrated concrete 
PW experience in the life of an aver- 
age Leaguer. 

Approximately 25 bull sessions con- 
ducted by pastors and advisors gave 
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ample opportunity to leaguers for dis 
cussion of evangelism and other prob 
lems. 

30 Leagues were accepted formall 
into membership of the Synodical Lu 
ther League and Esther Murrell wa 
acknowledged as a caravaner. In an 
other move, a recommendation wa 
adopted to urge more pastors to seel 
caravaning services in their Leagues. 


Seven energetic N.Y. Leaguers wh 
will be in workcamps are: Archibal 
W. Johnson, Miriam H. Keiter, Jame 
Morene, Oliver Fein, Donald Ohlandt 
Rev. R. E. Heffner, and George R 
Long. 

Other business items included: Th 
adoption of a special project, the rais 
ing of $800 to enable two foreigi 
youth leaders to visit various conven 
tions and camps while in the U.S.A 
for the 1957 International Youth Con 
ference in Minneapolis; action to en 
dorse a full time youth worker fo 
New York Synod; the resolution t 
make a special effort during the com 
ing year in the local league progran 
to reach the unchurched youth. 


William De Heyman was electec 


president of New York and New Eng- 
land LL and Frederick Wedemeyer 
was voted in as veep. Other officers: 
Judy Johnson, corresponding secre- 
ary; Dorothy Davis, recording secre- 
ary; Gus Wedemeyer, treasurer; Jean 
Brazaitys, Christian vocation secretary ; 
Sue Meihofer, evangelism secretary; 
Judy Scheifele, mission secretary; Carl 
Olin, social action secretary; Richard 
Van Apeldorn, recreation secretary; 
Dorothy Davis, extension secretary; 
Bill Seibert, financial secretary; and 
Albert Tiedemann, publicity. 

A square dance, coke-tail party, and 
each party with church wagon supper 
inale highlighted the social activities. 

Explanation and emphasis of Luth- 
ran World Action and Lutheran 
World Relief through concrete experi- 
ences (Lutheran family shipping cloth- 
ing to European family) was present- 
ed by a social action skit. Following 
his, missionary secretary, Roselyn Ahl, 
furnished a colorful skit on Indian 
Americans. 

This year’s gold cup award for the 
greatest number of leaguers present 
ind the distance traveled was awarded 
0 Holy Trinity Luther League, Bell- 
rose, New York. 

The Holy Communion Service was 
idministered Sunday morning. The 
following clergymen officiated: The 
Rev. Howard Walker, the Rev. Fred- 
erick Reissig, the Rev. Robert Mohr, 
he Rev. Robert Heffner, and Dr. Rob- 
ert Stackel. 

A $100 Christian Vocation Honor 
Roll Scholarship was awarded to Carl 
Olin, who plans to enter the Philadel- 
Shia Lutheran Theological Seminary 
his fall. 

The Hudson Valley District became 
he recipient of the Luther League Col- 


lege Honor Roll, an award given to 
the district with the highest number 
of Leaguers attending a Lutheran col- 
lege or seminary. 

Closing the convention with an 
All-Lutheran Youth Rally, Dr. Russell 
Ganezle, chairman of the Synod of 
New York and New England’s Com- 
mittee on Higher Education, spoke to 
the group concerning a purposeful life. 

The 1956 Convention was the larg- 
est Synodical Luther League gathering 
yet witnessed. 

The following served as the Conven- 
tion Committee: Henry Heil, Fred- 
erick Wedemeyer, Dr. Paul White, 
Rev. Robert Mohr, Rev. Robert Heff- 
ner, Roselyn Ahl, Estelle Hyder, Elea- 
nor Moeller, Ruth Bergemann, Bill de 
Heyman, George Fey, Robert Marold, 
Sue Meihofer and Albert Tiedemann. 


R to L: Past president, George Long, Con- 
vention speaker, Robert Stackel, and LUTH- 
ER LIFE editor, Philip Hoh, discuss NY-NE 


program. 
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Received 
by LLA 


$ 450.00 
59.25 
1,375.75 
933.75 
98.80 
197.94 
150.00 
1,692.30* 
480.00 
547.30° 


1,627,297 

500.00” 
2,833.40 
425.48 
21.00 
23.75 
610.00 
400.00 

3,506.47” 
70.00 
1,529.20 
T6iez9 
650.00 


424.70” 
3,467.50” 


900.00” 
703.95 
150.00 
300.00 
629.86 


$24,978.44 


LLA WORK CAMPS 


places and personnel 


TOWNERS, NEW YORK WORK CAMP 


Nillard G. Boyd 
Nadine A. Davis 


lackson Hamonangan 


Nilliam Hartenbach 
inda D. Heidel 
Carin N. Hillberg 


Archibald W. Johnson 


Marianna Johnston 
Miriam H. Keiter 


=lizabeth A. Lindamood 


James Moreno 
Sonya D. Murray 


Jorothy N. Reidenbach 


[Thomas Ridenhour 
Nancy L. Schnur 
Catherine A. Smith 
edgar R. Trexler, Jr. 


June 30-July 8 


721 South Poplar St. 
366 East Penn Ave. 
Indonesia 


1414 Third Ave. 


326 Lenox Ave. 
60 Maryland Ave 
1018 Washington Ave. 
Box 56, R.R. No. 2 


170 West St. 


Box 67 
835 Trinity Ave. 


1317-21st Ave. 


78 Berwyn St. 
32 White Lane 
319 Fifth St. 

542 W. Main St. 
Box 87 


Lincolnton, N.C. 
Wernersville, Pa. 


Conway, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Bronx 56, N.Y. 
Troy, Ohio 
R.D. No. 2, 
Oneonta, N.Y. 
Mt. Jackson, Va. 
Bronx 56, N.Y. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Devon, Conn. 
Concord, N. C. 
Freeport, Pa. 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


TOLEDO, OHIO WORK CAMP 


Carol J. Ball 
Oliver Fein 
Barbara Fretz 
Marisue Green 


June 30-July 8 


Route 2 
29 Rockland Ave. 
Butter Ave. 


5619 Oliver Ave., South 


Mansfield, Ohio 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
Chalfont, Pa. 
Minneapolis 19 
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Martha A. Hartman 
Marilynne R. Krause 
Oliver Larmi 
Richard Lyons 
Elizabeth A. Maas 
Mary E. Petroff | 
Eva Rostek 

John L. Rufer 
Ramona E. Trinrud 
Richard Weiss 


Box 7708, University Sta. 
2323 South Cypress St. 


822 Indiana Ave. 
2151 Reading Blvd. 
213 Hillcrest 


4520 S. 5th Ave., South 


58 Hancock St. 
3621 Vermont 
609 N. Summit St. 
581 S. Centre St. 


Austin 12, Texas 
Sioux City 6, lowa 
Glassport, Pa. 
West Lawn, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Minneapolis 9 
Riverside, N.J. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Pottsville, Pa. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. WORK CAMP 


Sara Jane Anderson 
Wilma J. Beattie 
Alice Decker 

Marie Freimuth 
Vicijean Geer 

|. Jeanette Halvorsen 
Richard Kauffmann 
Cynthia Letts 

Sherril A. Meckley 
Donald Ohlandt 
Robert N. Richert 
Betty Ridenhour 

Joel Q. Rosen 
Barbara Russell 
Janet Ryan 

Bonine Veigle 

David Ziegler 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA WORK 


James Dookram 
Karen Dudley 
Sandra Hansen 
Mary Holmgren 
Richard Knaub 
Milton Lockwood 
Nancy Whitford 
Colleen Willert 
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July 14-22 


Box 354 

16825 Ferguson 
5101 W. 12th St. 
246 McCash Road 
103 N. Main St. 
817 Meadow Lane 
1421 Washington Blvd. 
384 Woodbine St. 
R.D. No. 1 

14 Emery St. 

13 Western Drive 
32 White Lane 
Route No. 1, Marion 
351 Sheridan Ave. 
143 Waverly 

327 Walnut St. 

103 Carlisle St. 


July 21-29 


British Guiana 
2210 S. Cypress St. 


Bloomfield 
1336 W. Fairview Ave. 
Box 205 


520 West Third 


Rural Hall, N. C. 
Detroit 35, Mich. 
Speedway 24, Ind. 
Upper Montclair, N.J. 
London, Ohio 
Lexington, Ky. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Teaneck, N.J. 
Seven Valleys, Pa. 
Mount Kisco, N.Y. 
Decatur, Ill. 
Concord, N. C. 
Virginia 

Lexington, Ky. 
Detroit 3, Michigan 
Steelton, Pa. 
Hanover, Pa. 


CAMP 


South America 
Sioux City, lowa 
Nebraska 
Dayton 6, Ohio 
Bloomfield, Neb. 
Allen, Neb. 
Madison, Neb. 
Wayne, Neb. 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO WORK CAMP 


Aartha Abernethy 
analee Bannister 
‘rederick Bengston 
Aary-Susan Distel 
taynelle Freeburg 
caren Hummon 
oyce Johnson 
fictor Munro 

’eg Pedersen 
laine Root 

Sarl Steen 


July 28-August 5 


1622 Main Ave. Dr., N.W. Hickory, N. C. 


2219 Loch Lomond 


310 East Oregon 
3820-39th Ave., South 
6202-54th N.E. 
3429-32d Ave., South 
New Amsterdam 
Route 4, Box 96 
11141 E. See Drive 
841 Riverside Drive 


Jerbert Bollendorf, Jr. 332 Sibley 


Whittier, Calif. 
Oakland, Neb. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Minneapolis 6 
Seattle 15 
Minneapolis 6 
British Guiana, S.A. 
Wayzata, Minn. 
Whittier, Calif. 
Park Ridge, Ill. 
Park Ridge, Ill. 


NEW WINDSOR, MARYLAND WORK CAMP 


Aary Gambler 
seorge R. Long 
carolyn McGanigle 
Nirmal Minz 

\nn Sapp 

Jon Ulrich 

.. Shirley Weaver 


August 18-26 


Kemp St., Box 143 
1632 Taylor Ave. 
1334 Van Steffy Ave. 
Ranchi, Bihar 

15853 Marlowe 

Box 386 

72 West Main St. 


Lyon Station, Pa. 
Utica 3, N.Y. 
Wyomissing, Pa. 
India 

Detroit 27, Mich. 
Marion, Va. 
Leacock, Pa. 
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by Paul J. Kirsch 


Cee was just beginning to get 
himself established in the print- 
ing trade. With his father dead and 
he whole responsibility of the support 
of the family resting on himself, he 
was glad his younger brother was such 
2 “hustler” and managed to find so 
many jobs in after-school hours. But 
George was troubled now about 
Hank’s latest exploit. 

’ “Hank, you've got to keep your 
nands clean. You've got to stop bet- 
ing, absolutely! Do you hear me?” 

“T hear you, but what are you get- 
‘ing excited about?” said Hank. “This 
is the best profit I’ve ever made on 
anything.” 

“Profit, you crazy kid? This isn’t 
orofit. This is your share in robbery, 
1ot profit,” said George heatedly. 

“What do you mean, robbery?” 
Hank was just as warm. “Next time 
[ just won't tell you about my own 
srivate business.” 

“Well, I'm glad you did tell me, 
inyway,”’ said George more calmly. 
‘This way we can talk it over before 
you get in any deeper. And if you'll 
ust listen to me, I know I can con- 
vince you that this is wrong. Are you 
Zoing to listen to me?” 

‘Why else do you think I told you 
mn the first place?’ said Hank. “I 
wanted to know what you'd say.” 

“Well, here goes, then,” said 
Seorge. ‘I meant it when I said your 
winnings were really a small cut in 
i robbery. That’s why it’s against the 
aw. Or didn’t you know?” 


“Well, the law may change. The 
fellow told me it’s only a matter of 
weeks before they change the law to 
make it legal. Somebody’s already pre- 
sented the bill.” 


“T hope not.” said George, then be- 
gan again. “Listen, Hank, it would 
be right for you to lay off gambling 
for no other reason than that it is 
now against the law. That should be 
reason enough. A Christian citizen 
should at least obey the laws.” 

“It can’t be much of a law if they 
are going to change it,” said Hank. 

“Maybe they’re not going to change 
it. Maybe your gambling friend just 
hopes so—or is only trying to make 
you feel less guilty. But if you could 
only see what a terrible thing gambling 
is, you'd stay away from it like poison, 
even if they do change the law.” 

“Why are you so against it, 
George ?”’ said Hank. 

“As I said, it’s really a kind of 
robbery,’ George went on. “In any 
honest business, like where you work 
after school—the grocery store—the 
manager or salesperson gives the cus- 
tomer something of real value for his 
money. Suppose a fellow buys a loaf 
of bread for a quarter. That quarter 
gets broken into a great many fractions 
to pay a great number of honest work- 
men for their services. The wheat 
farmer, the man who mills the flour, 
the ones who supply the other ingre- 
dients, the baker, the printer who 
prints the wrappers, all the various 


Dr. Paul J. Kirsch is chaplain 


of Wagner College, and a profes- 
sor in the department of religion. 
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transportation people who handle the 
flour, the paper, the bread—all these 
persons contribute something to the 
production of the loaf of bread. So do 
you people in the store. You contribute 
the service that arranges for the bread 
to be there where the customer can 
get it conveniently, and you get paid 
for your work, too.” 

“I know,” said Hank, trying to be 
patient. 

“Now let us look at the fellow with 
whom you made your bets. What does 
he have to sell for the money he 
takes ?”’ 

“He sells the gamble, the chance to 
win. You know, I played the long 
shots. It was 20, 30, sometimes 100 
to one. That's why, when I collected 
today, I walked away with twelve dol- 
lars. That’s nice money which we can 
use around here.” 

“Hank, let us take a closer look at 
this so-called ‘gamble’ that you bought. 
What actually went on in any one 
case? Your so-called ‘friend’ collected 
money from, let us say, one hundred 
persons. After dipping out a large 
share for himself, or for himself and 
his ‘company,’ he redistributed the re- 
mainder among a few of the bettors. 
All he has done is to redistribute 
money that had belonged to 100 per- 
sons so that now it belongs, let us say, 
to ten. What did the ninety get for 
their money? What did they actually 
receive ? Nothing. Therefore I say they 
were robbed.” 

“They were not robbed, George,” 
said Hank. ‘‘What they had for their 
money was a certain chance to collect 
more money. Nothing came of it, but 
they had the chance.” 

“Look at it from my angle, just for 
a moment longer,” said George. “In 
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terms of what was actually received, 
the 90 losers got nothing for their 
money. So I still say they were robbed. 
There isn’t an honest business in the 
world that would take their money 
from them in this way, and give them 
no goods and no service in return. So 
they were robbed.” 

“Nobody forced them. They 
brought their money in themselves. 
They thought they were getting their 
money’s worth,” countered Hank. 

“I know no one forced their money 
out of their hands,” said George, “but 
they were robbed just the same. It’s 
just as if they paid good money for a 
worthless article. They were deceived 
into doing it voluntarily, but it’s just 
as true that they were robbed.” 

“T don’t know,’ said Hank. 

“Now the ones who won their bets, 
they took out more than they put in,” 
George went on. ‘“This you called their 
‘profit’ before. But it’s not a true 
profit at all. It’s simply a share in the 
money stolen from the others.” 

“George, in every business there is 
such a thing as taking a chance,’ Hank 
began again. “All business is a gamble. 
That’s what you don’t seem to under- 
stand. Mr. Smith says so. Ask him. 
You stock fresh strawberries. The price 
is high. You take a chance they will 
sell. If they sell, you get your money 
back plus some more money. That’ 
your profit. If they don’t sell, you los 
everything you paid for them. Yo 
gamble.” 

“You take a risk with the straw 
berries, but you don’t gamble,” sai 
George, rather warmly again. “Ther 
is a difference that you don’t seem t 
understand!” 

“What's the difference ?” said Han 

“Well, in legitimate business, ther 
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This game was held at the Church of 
Our Lady of Mt. Virgin, Garfield, N. J. 


is a product or a service of real worth 
in the picture, as I tried to tell you 
Defore. The strawberries are a product 
of real value. Whoever produces them 
is entitled to some reward for produc- 
ing them. That’s what a profit is, a 
reward for producing something. To 
have strawberries available out here in 
he neighobrhood is a service of real 
value to customers. Whoever offers 
them for sale out here is entitled to 
some reward—some profit—for the 
service he performs. Probably also for 
he risk he took. That is, he may be 
entitled to some ‘insurance’ against loss 
9 some of the strawberries. But in 
gambling, nothing is produced—no 
goods, no service, so there’s no profit.” 


“Tt's not a ‘service’ to offer the cus- 
tomer a chance to pick up some real 
money?” asked Hank, still putting up 
a strong defense of his action. 

“No, it’s not a service at all,’ said 
George. “The only service he offers is 
a chance either to be robbed or to 
share in the proceeds of robbery, and 
I hate to see him get any credit for 
that. I hate to see him get away with 
doing it at all.” 

“T wasn’t robbed, anyway. I made 
money, George.” 

“You made nothing, Hank. That’s 
just what I’m trying to show you. 
People make money in_ legitimate 
businesses, because they make or do 
something real and useful, and then 
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they exchange it for money. That way 
they do ‘make’ money. But the bettor 
‘makes’ nothing.” 

“I’m ahead twelve dollars, George.” 

“That twelve dollars shouldn’t be 
any satisfaction to you, if you’ve been 
following what I’ve been saying. Since 
nobody in the betting picture has pro- 
duced anything, this twelve dollars 
is simply money that other bettors were 
robbed of. I should think that would 
take the fun out of winning. You 
have simply ganged up with the syn- 
dicate to rob your neighbor. That's 
what winning means.” 
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“You make it sound mean, 
all right,” said Hank. 

“Well, I’m trying to, and 
I’m beginning to make a 
slight impression on you,” 
said George. “You see how 
far this puts a fellow from 
where he ought to be standing 
as a Christian. We say that 
Christians are called to love 
their neighbors. Taking part 
in an operation that robs them 
is about as far wrong as you 
can get, isn’t it?” 

“You know why I went in. 
to it,” said Hank. “We need 
the extra money around here.” 


“T know we do, and believe 
me, I appreciate all you've 
done to help me raise money. 
Hank,” said George grate. 
fully. “But let’s never be sc 
hard up that we need that 
kind of money.” 

“All right, George, you 
win,” said Hank. 

“Let me say one more 
thing, Hank, in case you are 
tempted again. You won 
quite a lot of money for the 
amount you gambled, and I’ve been 
talking to you as a winner. But let’: 
remember that bettors are losers fat 
oftener than they are winners. Suppose 
you were to go on gambling a half < 
dollar every day that you work ai 
Smith's store—without winning. How 
long would it take to lose as much a: 
you've now won? It wouldn't take toc 
long, would it? And you would have 
lost twelve dollars out of the family 
income by that time.” 

“Yeah,” said Hank. 

‘And it stands to reason that bettor: 
have to lose in the long run. The 


money that is paid out by the slot ma- 
chines, for example—it’s only the 
money you and the other players have 
put in, minus the very big share taken 
by the syndicate. You don’t suppose 
they put the machine there for fun! 
Therefore all the players together don’t 
get back anywhere near the money they 
all put in. In the long run, when 
everything has averaged out, the play- 
ers can’t come anywhere near break- 
ing even, because of what the syndi- 
cate has creamed off. So the players 
have just been paying somebody, hand- 
somely, to relieve them of their 
money.” 

' “Well, that part didn’t bother me, 
George. A fellow who gambles always 


figures he’s going to be the lucky one 
and come out ahead,” said Hank. 
“What really convinced me was when 
you said that when you do come out 
ahead, it’s because the money was 
stolen from your neighbor.” 

“The way I see gambling,” said 
George, “‘is like this: if you lose, you 
are robbing your family—if you win, 
you are robbing your neighbor.” 


Some persons who would concede most 
of what is asserted above still defend 
gambling as an “expense for entertain- 
ment.” Is entertainment outside the reach 
of morality? Is gambling-as-entertainment 
any more in harmony with Christian neigh- 
bor-love than any other gambling? 
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OVER AND OVER 
Dizzy—tLook at that bunch of cows. 


Fred—Not bunch—herd. 


Dizzy—Heard of what? 
Fred—Herd of cows. 


Dizzy—Sure, I’ve heard of cows. 


Fred—I mean a cow herd! 


Dizzy—What do I care what a cow heard? | didn’t 


say anything wrong. 


LUTHER LIFE 
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THEY LEAD 
TWO LIVES 


Three articles about 
the struggles of our 
Lutheran Youth in the 
East Zone of Germany 


1. The Story of Gerdi 


by Cynthia Gravis 


2. How to Undermine 


3. Letter from Behind the Curtain 


Gerd 


a true story 


Just after Christmas on a train 
speeding toward Berlin through the 
Communist East Zone of Germany, 
srown-haired, sixteen-year-old Gerdi 
sat nervously, trying to keep her 
houghts on the family she had just 
eft. Her tension increased at a stop 
rear Berlin when several East Ger- 
nan ‘‘people’s police’’ entered the 
tain to check passengers passports and 
lestinations, to catch fleeing refugees 
yr young people suspected of secretly 
ittending West Berlin high schools. 
setdi hoped that this control would 


be no different than the dozens of 
others she had successfully lied her 
way through in two years of careful 
traveling back and forth from her 
East German hometown and a West 
Berlin home for high school girls. 
But this time was different for 
Gerdi. This time her much-used story 
“I’m going to visit friends in East 
Berlin’ didn’t satisfy the police. She 
and many other anxious travelers 
were herded roughly into a small 
building full of pictures of Stalin and 
Communist leaders and bearing before 
the door the bold words: “Vertrauen 
ist gut; Kontrolle ist besser.’ (Con- 
fidence is good; Control is better.) 
In front of a squad of ten arrogant 
young police who crudely examined 
her suitcase, Gerdi repeated her story 


Attention! You leave (in 70 meters) West Berlin, says sign near 
Brandenburg gate. Note Russian flag on top of sector line. 


Rertin.  Bramdeaburger Tor mi Seltorensthild 


and did not waver through an hour 
of questioning which tried to confuse 
or scare her. Then she was led through 
a downpour for a half mile to another 
dismal building and sat alone in a 
tiny cell. For four nerve-wracking 
hours, Gerdi waited and wondered, 
trying not to hear the sobbing of an 
old man in the next room, the angry 
protests of some young people being 
taken away somewhere in an automo- 
bile, the vulgar jokes of her guards. 

Suddenly, strangely she was te- 
leased. The police had not discovered 
the West German money hidden in 
her shoe, had found nothing suspi- 
cious in her carefully packed suitcase 
and had believed her story at last. 
Traveling on to East Berlin, Gerdi 
thought of the many others who 
weren't as lucky as she: young men 
imprisoned for trying to escape serv- 
ing in the ‘‘people’s police’; a woman 
who had lost many expensive clothes 
because they bore West Berlin labels; 
the whole families being held in- 
definitely just because toddlers bribed 
with candy blurted family destina- 
tions. 

Gerdi did not completely relax un- 
til she was over the border into West 
Berlin, for although travel between 
the two parts of this divided city is 
supposedly free, police keep a sharp 
lookout for persons fleeing westward. 
She was glad to ring the bell of her 
West Berlin “home” and hug her best 
friend Elke. After relating her adven- 
ture, she seemed to forget it and 
grabbed Elke to jitterbug to the latest 
jazz blaring from the playroom radio. 

Gerdi became again the happy, re- 
laxed teen-ager she liked to be and 
could often be in West Berlin. Here 
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in the sector of Berlin jointly cor 
trolled by France, Great Britain an 
Untied States, Gerdi is freely attenc 
ing a high school to prepare for late 
university work, is well cared for i 
a girls’ home, is discovering countles 
new things about the big world b 
yond the Iron Curtain, is learning an 
experiencing a new way—a democrat: 
way of life, and realizing for the fir 
time her individual importance in an 
responsibility to all the world. She | 
growing and happy in a new life. Th 
Gerdi she would like to be alway 
but she cannot. As long as she hz 
any tie with the East Zone—he 
family, her passport—she must | 
two girls, live two lives, even hav 
two different names. She is divide 
as her country is divided. 

Gerdi, of course, wants to be wit 
her family on long weekends and hol 
days; her family must stay in the Ea: 
to carry on God’s ministry there. Bu 
to go home, she must be again th 
old lying, sneaking, careful Gerd 
She must lie about where she he 
been and where she is going. Sh 
must sneak into her hometown witl 
out drawing police attention. She mu: 
be careful what she says to neighbo: 
and friends. And she must again liv 
as her parents and 17 million Ea: 


-Germans do—under the heel of th 


Communist-controlled government ¢ 
East Germany. 
Her town, like most, is overcrowde 


A refugee family lives in each cubicle 
while waiting transfer. Transfer sometimes 
takes months. These are the only posses- 
sions they could carry without attracting 
attention. Refugee shelter, Berlin. 


with old people; most youth have fled. 
Wages are low, prices are high, shops 
are often empty. A well-paid worker 
making 300 East Marks a month must 
pay almost haéf that for a pair of poor- 
quality shoes. All people must have 
ration cards, a good one allows only 
a quarter of a pound of butter, a little 
more than one pound of meat and 
one pound of sugar a week. And often 
the stores haven’t these or other com- 
modities such as milk or cheese. When 
the ration cards are used up, a family 
is forced to buy at the government 
(HO) stores and pay extra high 
prices: 10 East Marks for a pound 
of butter (similar to $10.00 in our 
buying power.) 

But worse than physical hardships 
is the mental and psychological at- 
mosphere in which they live. Almost 
all which Gerdi and her family hear 
on the radio, see in the movies, and 
read in books, newspapers and signs 
is propaganda. Her parents try to teach 
her six-year-old sister what is truth, 
even though it is difficult and danger- 
ous to contradict what the child hears 
in school all day. They dare not do 
or say what they really believe except 
in Church, and now the Church it- 
self, and pastors like Gerdi’s father, 
are feeling more than ever the increas- 
ing Communist attempts to weaken 
the Church. When Gerdi is home, she 
and her family try to have a happy 
time together in spite of the ever-con- 
stant under-current of tension and 
fear, of never knowing what will 
happen next. 

Even back in West Berlin, Gerdi 
continues to live two lives. All letters 
and packages exchanged between her 
and her family or friends must be sent 
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through a fictitious name and with 
special care as to contents. Only cer 
tain kinds of food and containers car 
be sent safely. Gerdi mails her letter 
home from East Berlin both for safet; 
and. to save money since one Wes 
Mark is worth four East Marks. Be 
cause she still has her East passport 
she can also do much of her shoppin; 
in East Berlin, with the greatest cau 
tion. Good-quality shoes or clothin; 
she can find only in West Berlin, how 
ever. 

A divided life, yes, but Gerdi anc 
hundreds of German youth are choos 
ing to live such a life for a right tha 
is taken for granted in the Unitec 
States, and refused them in the Eas 
Zone of Germany—that of going t 
high school. 

“My father is a pastor.” “All chil 
dren of workers but only 2% of the 
children of intelligentsia are admittec 
to our school.” "I was not a Pionee 
(Communist Children’s Group) ane 
wouldn’t join Freie Democratisch 
Jugend (Communist Youth Group). 
“My Dad once said what he though 
about the government,” are some 0} 
the reasons East German youth giv 
as the basis for their not being abl 
to attend high school at home, ever 
though no real reasons are usually 
given by school officials. 

Usually in cases where children are 
not allowed to attend East Germar 
schools and in many cases where they 
are, wise East Zone parents are un 
selfishly sending their children off tc 
West Berlin in spite of great danger: 
to themselves. For instance, police car 
force parents to be accountable fo: 
their children’s whereabouts until th 
children are 18 years old and may 


ine them heavily, take away their 
ation cards or even imprison them if 
heir children are discovered in West 
Berlin and not returned to the East. 
Many parents face weekly questioning 
ind must lie often to protect their 
ons and daughters. 


They take these risks because they 
snow that their children are receiving 
1 fuller, better, freer education in an 
itmosphere healthy physically and 
nentally, happy spiritually and emo- 
ionally, and free politically and per- 
onally. 

Gerdi speaks for the hundreds of 
10w-free East German young people 
who are beginning for the first time 
© see the world and their own place 
n it when she comments, “It’s won- 
Jerful to learn openly for once, what 
[ really think is truth instead of 
sropaganda and to freely do and say 
what I believe instead of repeating 
thers’ words, keeping still or lying.” 

Young people who come to West 
Berlin from the Eastern Zone receive 
inancial aid from the West Berlin 
zovernment. Some live with relatives, 
1 few rent rooms, but most live in 
1omes provided by the city, Red Cross, 
yt Catholic or Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches. 


Five such homes are run by the 
Evangelical Church of Germany and 
supported in part by American Luth- 
stan Churches through Lutheran 
World Federation. They are staffed by 
ministers and competent lay workers 
is well as university students who 
1elp the young people with school- 
work, guide free-time and spiritual 
ictivities and try to be ‘family’ to 
hem. Life is not only school, home- 
work and some house help. Patties, 


dances, movies, concerts, operas, 
sports, choir and trips are all part of 
their new lives, as well as new and 
deepening friendships, ideas and 
ideals, and strengthening faith in and 
understanding of both God and man- 
kind. 

Growing more into this new life 
and more out of the old way, Gerdi 
and others find a new division appear- 
ing—a break with their families. Ob- 
serves Gerdi, “At first we are home- 
sick, then we grow accustomed to be- 
ing away and like our new lives and 
soon we discover that we speak an- 
other language from our parents. We 
see, read, learn and do things different 
from our families.” Sadly, this division 
sometimes brings misunderstandings 
between parents and children and even 
open conflict. One of Gerdi’s room- 
mates will soon finish high school in 
West Berlin and is being urged by her 
father, a dentist, to attend university 
in the East and return home to help 
him. She does not want to do this 
and cannot make her father under- 
stand why. 

Gerdi hopes that this unhappy situa- 
tion will not develop in her family, 
that she and her beloved land will 
not always be divided. She and her 
parents pray that someday soon they 
can be united as a family, happy and 
free in a Germany that is united and 
free. 


Note: Gerdi is a real teen-ager. This is 
her real story, similar to hundreds of 
others happening every day in Berlin, 
1956. Her last name and the location of 
the home where she lives cannot be given 
because of the danger involved to her 
and her family, as well as to the home 
and other girls living there. 
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HOW TO UNDERMINE 


Life for Christian young people 


‘becomes increasingly difficult 


An East German pastor and his wife 
were returning to their home not long 
ago following a short stay with friends 
in West Berlin. During their visit they 
had been given several books to take 
back to their parish library since new 
theological books were quite scarce in 
East Germany. 

For the first time in several months, 
the couple was stopped at the border 
by a suspicious People’s Police (East 
German) guard who asked to see their 
papers. These were in order. Then: he 
asked to look through their suit-cases 

. including the books. When asked 
what the books were, the pastor re- 
plied they were for his church library. 
Just then the couple remembered that 
among the theological books was a 
novel which one of their friends had 
thought to include in the set as a per- 
sonal gift to the pastor. Neither the 
pastor nor his wife could remember 
what the novel was about and they 
became very afraid that if the guard 
found it and the subject had even the 
slightest tinge of pro-Western senti- 
ment in it, they could be imprisoned 
for smuggling anti-state propaganda 
into the East—a serious offense. 
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“We went through some very tens 
moments,’ the pastor’s wife later re 
called in telling the story. “We ha 
to take each book out and show it t 
the guard and I was so afraid whet 
we came to the novel that it woul 
be something dangerous. We wer 
weak with relief when I took the bool 
out and saw that it was called “Th 
Story of a Modern Christian.’ Th 
guard merely glanced at the title anc 
since it contained the word ‘Christian, 
he never thought to look further.” 

She laughed a bit at their unneces 
sary fears after describing the inciden 
but then said, ‘We have really hac 
to hold onto our nerves in these las 
few weeks. We don’t know what coulc 
happen next. It is good that we hav 
too much to do and little time to think 
and worry.” 

During a recent visit to Berlin, w 
heard many stories describing the ten 
sion under which church leaders in th 
East Zone live. We were told how cit 
“fire inspectors” periodically visi 
church buildings to “check fire instal 
lations” and take a good look aroun¢ 
for any incriminating evidence of pro 
Western or anti-Communist activitie 


Family escaping from East Zone 


it the same time. And of the young 
arty official who “‘thought’”’ the par- 
sonage was the home of a friend of 
his and wanted to find out what hap- 
pened to him and along with that, 
what was going on in the parsonage. 
In a school for church workers in East 
Berlin, we were told that if any of the 
pupils should bring back a Western 
newspaper or magazine after a visit 
‘o West Berlin and it was found in 
the building, the State could call that 
justification for closing down the 
school. Life isn’t easy in the East 
Zone, especially for those who strive 
0 keep a free church alive. 


The struggle between the Church 
and the Communist State has been 
sharply intensified since January when 
15 workers in East German railroad 
missions were arrested as ‘Western 
spies.”” Most of these workers had 
been serving in large stations in East 
Berlin where they attended to spiritual 
and special physical needs of thou- 
sands of German travelers who needed 
a place for counsel and rest in a big, 
strange city. 

This action touched off a series of 
state regulations aimed at reducing the 
influence of the Church on the people 
and eventually, to create a state-con- 
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trolled Church such as exists in Russia 
and the satellite countries. This the 
East German churchmen are desper- 
ately fighting, for it means the Church 
would become a political instrument 
unable to protest against atheistic 
propaganda by the Communists nor to 
freely teach youth in Confirmation 
classes. The Church would be “‘en- 
couraged” to proclaim Communist 
propaganda goals so often heard from 
“progressive” churches behind the 
Tron Curtain. 


“The air is so thick here,’ an East 
Berlin church worker said. ““We don’t 
know from one day to the next 
whether or not we can continue to 
teach our classes in religion in the 
schools. Parents are being threatened 
that if their children stay in these 
classes and do not join the Commu- 
nist-sponsored youth organizations, 
the father can lose his job and other 
bad results could occur. Mothers tell 
us they want their children to receive 
Christian instruction but when they 
have a family to feed and want a 
peaceful life, they can resist this pres- 
sure only so long.” 


Perhaps the most effective and 
therefore the most dangerous way the 
State is trying to undermine the 
Church is through the public school 
system in East Germany. Here young- 
sters are taught that the Church is a 
“relic of the Middle Ages’ and that 
Stalin (who will be the new one 
now?) is the Jesus Christ for today. 
Every effort is made to get them into 
communistic youth organizations. 
Beautiful picture magazines subtly fol- 
lowing the Party Line are given free 
to school children who cannot receive 
church magazines because “there isn’t 
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enough paper for printing them, 
Club uniforms, movies, play-days, ex 
cursions and every interesting entice 
ment for youth are woven into thes 
organizations and become irresistibl 
to many youngsters who cannot se 
the political purpose behind them 
Church organizations for youth ar 
prohibited. 


History books are rewritten to fol 
low Communist policies and schoo 
grades on “‘political attitude” are oftet 
decisive in determining who is gradu 
ated or allowed to enter an institutiot 
for higher education. God is define: 
in Communist encyclopaedias as “ 
mythical being.’ School children o 
all ages are asked to write regula 
essays on such topics as “My Parents 
Political Attitude Since 1945” an 
“What My Family Thinks of Bishoy 
Dibelius’” (leader of the Church o 
Berlin-Bradenburg who is sharph 
criticized by the Communists.) 


All this instruction makes an im 
pression on young minds, particularl 
when the State is at the same tim 
making it more and more difficult fo 
the Church to reach youth througl 
normal channels. As our East Germat 
pastor's wife told us—“‘Even my owt 
child came to me the other day anc 
asked why he couldn’t attend Stat 
youth meetings. As soon as we forbic 
something that seems interesting t 
children, they want even more t 
tastes ih. 

This year, 300,000 14-year-olds it 
Eastern Germany were pressured ir 
every possible way to join Commu 
nist-sponsored Youth Dedication pre 
paratory courses which conclude with 
a ceremony resembling Confirmatior 
but the youths dedicate themselves t 


the State instead of affirming faith in 
God. The state has also instigated a 
“Name-giving Ceremony’’ to replace 
baptism and a “Marriage Ceremony”’ 
to replace church weddings. So far, the 
vast majority of Christians in the East 
Zone have resisted and denounced 
these measures, but the number of 
those who participate is steadily grow- 
ing. The Church is slowly being re- 
duced to a “‘core of the faithful,” but 
the courageous witness of this ‘‘core”’ 
in their stand for Christ is an inspira- 
tion to the world. The mental and 
physical strain under which many of 
them live is something comfortable 
Westerners can only imagine. 


We had a long talk one morning 
with one of the Church leaders in Ber- 
lin. His description of the problems 
faced by the Churches in the East 
and the possibilities for reaching ac- 
ceptable solutions in the near future 
was rather pessimistic. ““Any compro- 
mise made with the Communist State 
will bring an end to the Church as 
we know it now,” he said. ‘‘Co-exist- 
ence between materialistic atheism and 
Christian faith is impossible.” How- 
ever, he did describe one aspect of the 
situation which seems to work favor- 
ably for the Churches. 


“Communists are extremely sensi- 
tive to world public opinion,” he said. 
“They are very anxious to present a 
facade of religious freedom in East 
Germany before the rest of the world. 
Thus they have not actively taken over 
the churches as yet by substituting 
their own ‘progressive’ pastors (less 
than 7 out of 21,000 full-time church 
workers) because they know this 
would bring immediate and strong 
protests from the West.” 


This means, as we heard from sev- 
eral other church leaders during our 
visit too, that we in the rest of the 
Christian world must continue to show 
our real concern over the anti-religious 
activities of the State against the East 
German churches. We must continue 
to aid our brethren “over there’ with 
all the spiritual and moral even more 
than, but along with, material support 
at our command. The churches need 
such aid more in these months per- 
haps than at any other time since the 
dark days before June 1953 when so 
many churchmen were imprisoned. 
Their desire to know that fellow-be- 
lievers on the other side care about 
their plight and are praying for them 
means more than any other form of 
aid. 

The tons of food, clothing, medi- 
cines and millions of dollars and 
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Marks worth of aid being sent into 
the East by West German and Ameri- 
can churches is providing a lifeline of 
support for the institutional church. 
This is the means by which it functions 
as a church. At the same time, Bibles, 
theological literature, personal letters 
and visits, prayers and public protests 
against anti-religious measures from 
the West plus the very fact that we 
care enough to send material relief, 
are helping provide the overworked 
churchmen in the East Zone with the 
will to continue. 

It is true that these men need sup- 
port from the West. But at the same 


time, the West can learn a great deal 
from the other side about real Chris- 
tian witnessing. Perhaps one of the 
most significant statements we heard 
during our visit to East Berlin was 
from the hard-working wife of a 
church school director. 

“Our life here is more real than in 
the West,” she said. ‘There they go 
to bed at night in peace while we 
do not know what we will find when 
we wake up in the morning. It makes 
us a little more dependent on God.” 

And when God is for us, who can 
be against us? 


Letter from behind the curtain 


(name withheld) 


More and more the life of the church in the East Zone is 
being lived in terms of a conflict between faith in the authority 
of God and faith in the authority of man. It is becoming 
harder and harder to gather the youth for Bible study dur- 


ing the week. 


Most of them are involved in shift work and can only 
attend youth meetings every two or three weeks. School chil- 
dren are so taken up with their school work and the “Young 
Pioneers” (a state-controlled children’s group) that it is often 
hard to get them to attend church school and confirmation 


classes. 
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About two years ago when the Junge Gemeinde (German 
equivalent of the Luther League) was strongly attacked I was 
travelling on an excursion with the Junge Gemeinde of my 
congregation. 

The police force in a certain place demanded that I give 
up this trip and return home. The reason offered was simply 
that the young people were from various congregations, and 
should have announced their excursion in advance in order 
to receive permission for it. On top of this the local pastor 
was to inform the police where and in what kind of work the 
members of this youth group were engaged. Some kind of 
pressure was probably intended on the youth through the 
business that employed them. Perhaps they are again trying 
to prevent youth group meetings of the Luther League as was 
the case two years ago. 

With regard to the issues of confirmation or youth dedica- 
tion (by the State), which was acute early in 1955, and which 
proved to be such a severe test for many young people and 
their parents, the saying was borne out again: “Troubled 
sheep flock about the shepherd.” In any case this was so in 
my congregation. God be praised, not one of my young people 
took part in the youth dedication. In a neighboring congre- 
gation a father tried to force his son to participate in the 
youth dedication ceremony to insure the son’s continued edu- 
cation in High School. In this case the father had a personal 
problem to solve, the possibility of losing his job if his son 
refused to be “dedicated.” The son took this question to the 
pastor and tearfully explained his predicament. It was a most 
difficult situation for the pastor and for the young man in- 
volved. Good counsel and right decisions are not easy in such 
circumstances. 

We recently celebrated the dedication of a rebuilt church. 
An unprecedented number of people were in attendance. The 
plays presented by the evangelical youth groups were so well 
attended that the halls should have been twice as large to 
accommodate the crowds. A special presentation had to be 
scheduled for the Luther League. 
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In social services our hands are tied as well. Church outings 
and retreats for grown-ups, youth and even children are 
frowned upon. When our confirmation classes have their re- 
treats the youth of the “Pioneer” hold theirs at the same time 
just to make things difficult for us. On top of this the youth of 
the “Pioneer” either pay less than our youth, or pay nothing. 


It is difficult when our youth is singled out for individual 
attention. Here are three examples: A young girl wanted to 
do special work in one of the homes of our Church’s welfare 
department. She had already spent several years in such 
homes, but she was not permitted to take the state examina- 
tion required of a qualified social worker, “because of a lack 
of social and political interest.” She had not joined the youth 
movement, the “Free German Youth.” She gave it up and is 
now working in a factory as a weaver. Her mother is a refugee 
and ill so that she cannot afford to be without work any 
longer... 

I know of a high school student who has been asked re- 
peatedly by the directors of her school to remove her cross 
which marks her as a member of the Luther League. When 
she said “no,” she failed to pass her final examinations. And 
when she finally passed them this year, she did not get per- 
mission to continue her studies at the university. 


One would like to help good people, but there’s so little 
that can be done. ... A young teacher in a neighboring con- 
gregation had to give up her work as a teacher in 1953 be- 
cause she refused to give up her work in the Luther League 
and because she continued to wear her cross. She was later 
allowed to teach again, but had to endure a great deal of 
ridicule during the time of the appeal to the youth to be 
“dedicated.” I could continue with other examples. 


Let me mention one other instance. The pressure to join 
the police force “voluntarily” which is laid on members of 
the Luther League before they write their final examinations 
at high school or at university is intolerable. It is extremely 
difficult to counsel these young people. Some have to support 
old, sick or handicapped relatives. Can I as pastor, without 


these pressures, decide for them? How helpful it would be if 
we had good literature to hand out to them in such instances. 
But we can’t. We don’t have it. Our lay-workers come to me 
for materials and books from which to read to their people. 
Since I am a refugee myself, my book-shelf is only poorly 
furnished. 

There is one thing that makes our work in the East Zone 
easy, the comforting knowledge of the fellowship of believers 
all over the world. Along with many members of my congre- 
gation I have experienced this fellowship personally. We were 
able to help feed the young and the old. We distributed a great 
deal of clothing among the refigees in our congregation. Until 
July 1955 we gave cod liver oil to TB-patients. This cod liver 
oil was especially good. 


For years now I have received a daily subsidy amounting 
to 15c per person for young people attending our Bible camps 
and spiritual retreats. This has been a tremendous help to the 
poorer members of our group. Our parish worker also received 
help. She received a pair of good leather shoes and a water- 
proof coat, things she needed badly for her daily tours to the 
various schools especially in Fall and Spring. I myself re- 
ceived shoes, an overcoat and bed linen for our six children, 
as well as valuable and much needed books from funds made 
available by Lutheran World Service. 


We know that we are not forgotten in the battle we are 
called upon to wage. However, greater than all financial and 
material assistance is the knowledge that people are praying 
for us in the East Zone. This helps us to continue as a congre- 
gation of the Lord even in weakness and in fear, for we know 
that Jesus Christ is our victory. May He also bless our brethren 
in all the world with His Spirit and His peace. 


Editor’s Note: The name of the Luth- 
eran Youth group in the East 
Zone has been translated freely 
into “Luther League.” 
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What is it like to be a 


leaguer at a military base? 


by Voigt Kleckley 


Frequently lost in the journalistic 
shuffle of military news releases and 
feature stories are those younger mem- 
bers of the service family who bear 
the almost insulting title of “depen- 
dents.” 

Enduring a “hitch” of travel, ad- 
venture and disconnected schooling, 
these subjects of military whim and 
maneuver are at the same time pitied 
and envied by their fellow-agers of 
the settled civilian life. 

Their life belongs to Uncle Sam 
for as long a time as the white-bearded 
gent pays their father’s salary. Where 
dad goes, mother and children go also. 

But “also” doesn’t mean “immedi- 
ately.”” Often the family remains be- 


Scene at banquet honoring first anniversary of YCT (Youth and 
Christ Together) club at Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico. Mary 
Harrison and David Poe cut cake. Chaplain Kleckley looks on. 


hind for as long as six months or a 
year while dad endures the loneliness 
of an overseas base, awaiting the mo- 
ment when his name will appear on 
the housing list. 

When finally he is allotted room on 
the base or finds suitable quarters away 
from his post, he sends for both fam- 
ly and furniture. And he can almost 
be assured that the former will arrive 
quite awhile before the latter appears. 

But even if dad and his dependents 
Jo have to sleep on cots or on blanket 
rolls placed on the floor, they're happy 
0 be together again. 

Food prepared in borrowed pots, 
heated on a two-burner hotplate and 
eaten out of borrowed dishes while 
sitting around a makeshift table seems 


as tasty as steak at the Waldorf when 
the family is reunited. 


American life on foreign soil 


Hometown for the dependents 
means the base on which they live 
until the next change in orders brings 
about a change in residence. 

The base truly is a town in itself, 
complete with the warm air of village 
friendliness and a shopping center not 
too different from those found in most 
areas of suburban U.S.A. 

While the store makes no claim to 
stocking everything which might be 
desired by the military family, it does 
manage to provide most of the neces- 
sities plus more than a few luxuries. 
The base dwellers soon learn to do 
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without or to substitute for what they 
can not buy. 

Covering little more area than a 
small town five-and-ten-cent store, the 
one story BX (base exchange) includes 
clothing, drug, hardware and variety 
store all in one. In addition, the over- 
seas military man and his dependents 
have on, base a cafeteria and a drive- 
in restaurant catering to the American 
hunger for hot dogs, hamburgers, soft 
drinks, ice cream and milk shakes. 
Post office, barber shop, beauty shop 
and grocery store complete the mer- 
cantile scene. 

Lest the military family be all 
dressed up with only home to go, 
movies, bowling, swimming and _ pic- 
nicking open up their recreational 
arms. And the Teen-Age Club is 
thrown in for good measure so that de- 
pendents of the betwixt-and-between 
age can meet people similar to them- 
selves. 


Learning and living 


The schoolboy who wants to leave 
home because he dislikes school can 
take note of the plight of school age 
dependents. These government spon- 
sored vagabonds can’t escape school 
even though they leave the country. 

Little difference is noticeable be- 
tween school on the military base and 
the classes left behind by the depen- 
dents. Subjects are quite similar and 
old Miss Grumbly is just as impatient 
in Puerto Rico as she was in Nebraska. 

Athletics present an occasional prob- 


Chaplain Voight Kleckley is sta- 
tioned at the Ramey AFB, Puerto 


Rico. 


lem to the overseas student. Instead of 
Riverton High playing against neigh- 
boring Snowtown High, United States 
Air Force Base School No. 1 is pitted 
against a group of players from a 
school whose name it cannot pro- 
nounce, whose players speak a different 
language and whose rules for playing 
have only a sniff of familiarity. 

Such a difficulty can’t help but cause 
at least partial confusion. And it does. 
But it’s chalked off as one more of 
the educational advantages permitted 
young people of the military life. 
Geography and history spring to life 
from their text book tombs as the 
pupil lives in various sections of the 
world and meets people of varying 
nations. 

Religious life, too, has its own pe- 
culiarities for the dependent. He can’t 
point to a gothic stone structure and 
boast, ‘““That’s Christ’s Lutheran 
Church. My church!” or to a yellow 
brick edifice and shout, “I go there! 
That's First Methodist Church.” For 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants of the 
57-plus varieties may all be pointing 
to a wooden chapel and saying, ‘“That’s 
our church.” 

A typical Sunday schedule at the 
chapel might read: Lutheran Service, 
8:15 a.m.; General Protestant Service, 
9:30; Catholic Mass, 10:45 and 12:00; 
Christian Science Service, 1:00; Epis- 
copal Service, 6:00; Protestant Ves- 
pers, 7:00. Sunday School and youth 
groups meet in the school or in some 
other building on the base and appear 
pretty much the same as their civilian 
counterpart. 

One group of young people at 
Ramey Air Force Base in Puerto Rico 


has formed an organization known as 
Y.C.T.—Youth and Christ Together. 
Composed of protestant teen-age de- 
pendents of military personnel, the 
group functions under the motto, ‘Be 
ye doers of the Word and not hearers 
only.” 

Organized less than two years ago, 
Y.C.T. has more than doubled in size 
and has found it necessary to split into 
junior and senior divisions. Their pro- 
gram, consisting of a balance between 
the spiritual, the intellectual and the 
social needs, is designed so that they 
can learn more about Jesus Christ as 
their Saviour and better serve him as 
Lord. 


Being an inter-Protestant group, 
they must have programs suitable to 
Christians in general instead of to Lu- 
therans in particular. This often neces- 
sitates slight changes in LUTHER LIFE 
program materials, which they fre- 
quently use. Offerings collected are 
used to provide program materials and 
to further missionary work on the 
island. 

Scarcely glimpsed through military 
communiques, the United States mili- 
tary dependent is in training to better 
know God and to better understand 
his neighbor in the hope that some- 
day military bases will be as obsolete as 
cavalry warfare. 


<> 


The soldier on a quiz program took his place before 
the microphone. “Here’s your question,” said the master 
of ceremonies. “How many successful jumps must a para- 
trooper make before he graduates?” The soldier thought 
a moment, then answered, “All of them.” 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
tenberg they got the broad liberal 
education so essential to success. To 


follow in their steps write for com- 
plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
PEeRIN GFPELD, OHIO 


WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 
tion at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. 

Grymes Hill 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
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YOUTH SUNDAY 


1956 


THEMES 


PW Evangelism (PW stands for 
‘Personal Witnessing” and ‘Prisoner 


of War’’—we are Christ’s prisoners. ) 


Partners in Witnessing (Youth 


Sunday emphasizes the leaguer’s 


cooperation with his elders, and 


the league’s place within the church. ) 


Introduction 


The theme for Youth Sunday, Sep- 
tember 23, 1956 is ‘Partners in Wit- 
nessing.”’ It emphasizes the current 
evangelism program of our church 
and shows the need for adults and 
youth to work together in personal 
witnessing. 

Two types of progrems concerning 
personal witnessing are presented in 
this guide. Read them carefully, then 
select the one that best fits the need 
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of your congregation. One is a formal 
type presentation suitable for the serv- 
ice on Youth Sunday, and may be 
presented by the young people. The 
other is an informal type drama. It 
is adapted from the Luther League 
of America Evangelism Committee’s 
play dealing with the personal wit- 
nessing of youth. No matter which 
type of service you select, rehearsal 
will be important. You will want the 


presentation to go smoothly, and the 
participants to be well prepared. 


Materials 

LLA has available for your use a 
colorful Youth Sunday poster. For the 
use of worshippers, bulletins—either 
blank on the inside, for your own 
mimeographing or containing two 
printed services—are available at no 
charge and in quantity from the Lu- 
ther League of America, Room 825, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Program 


Part of the strategy in selecting fall 
as the appropriate season for our 
Youth Sunday observance is to begin 
a new season of service with the 
bounce and zest that accompany re- 
sumption of school programs. 

In many congregations young people 
who were confirmed in the spring get 
their first genuine experience in or- 
ganized Luther League work as the 
fall program opens. It is good, there- 
fore, to expand the special congrega- 
tional emphasis on youth to a week- 
long celebration. Do not limit this 
initial activity to a single service or 
a single day. 

Even those young people who have 
previously been active in the five-fold 
program of the Luther League need a 
seasonal stimulant. Vacation enthusi- 
asms and out-of-door hobbies make it 
imperative to summon all the youth 
of the congregation to a renewed in- 
terest in service to the church. 

Some congregations expand their 
celebration of Youth Sunday into an 
observance of Youth Week. They sim- 
ply translate the purpose of Youth 
Sunday into a program, and schedule 
events according to the needs and in- 
terests of their group. 


During such a Youth Week a variety 
of well-planned activities for young 
people is scheduled. Special discussion 
groups are featured in which different 
phases of the Youth Sunday theme are 
studied. Other events of Youth Week 
include service projects, worship, and 
fellowship. Careful planning, intensive 
preparation, and a flood of good pub- 
licity precede a successful Youth 
Week. 

Recognition of a day or week for the 
emphasis of the church’s youth pro- 
gram provides a splendid opportunity 
for a congregation to tip its hat to 
young people away from home serving 
our nation or enrolled in colleges. Par- 
ents are sensitive to this interest of the 
church. Young people themselves are 
grateful for the ministry of a con- 
cerned congregation. 

Any observance that involves the or- 
ganized youth of a parish must neces- 
sarily recognize the time, talents, and 
service of sponsoring adults. Leaders 
in a congregation are compelled to re- 
mind parents of the debt they owe 
sponsors and coaches who guide sons 
and daughters in their programs, or- 
ganizations, and teams. Adults who 
give time and spend money to pro- 
mote a successful youth program de- 
serve recognition on Youth Sunday. 

Finally, remember that Youth Sun- 
day or Youth Week should not be a 
single-shot affair. It should be the be- 
ginning of a year-long program of 
worship, fellowship, service, and edu- 
cation for all the youth of the parish. 
Such a year-round program, of course, 
rests upon the active concern and in- 
terest of the pastor, the church coun- 
cil, and the congregation’s committee 
on youth work. 
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“P.W" 


“I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you 
that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye 


are called . 


; 


. ”—Eph. 4:1. 


by Gordon C. Lund 


When St. Paul called himself “the 
prisoner of the Lord,” he meant it 
quite literally. He had been tossed into 
a dungeon because the proud Roman 
empire just couldn’t bear the Gospel 
he proclaimed. The mighty ones 
naively supposed that the religion of 
the Crucified Carpenter could be 
quietly throttled by the simple expedi- 
ent of imprisoning or killing the 
“ringleaders.” 

But there is a far deeper sense in 
which Paul was a “prisoner of the 
Lord.” And for precisely that reason, 
the mighty ones’ neat logic was bound 
to fail. 

What they did not understand was 
simply this: A/) Christians are Christ’s 
“Prisoners of War,” by choice—and 
therefore his “Partners at Work’ and 
his “Personal Witnesses.” 

What the Romans had on their 
hands was not just another ‘‘fad’’ that 
would die when its ‘‘promoters’’ died; 
rather, it was an epidemic that would 
go on spreading as long as there was 
even one single follower left to carry 
the contagion of gladness. 


I. Prisoners of War 


We Americans love to talk about 
democracy. We have authority, we re- 
sent discipline, we abhor submission. 
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And sometimes we try—foolishly 
and blasphemously—to carry our po- 
litical and social philosophy over into 
religion. Forgetting that the Creator 
deals with the creature, we presump- 
tiously attempt to make deals with the 
Deity. We try to force democracy on 
the Almighty. We pretend that God 
is a constitutional president, holding 
office by consent of the citizenry. We 
imagine that Christ is a sort of secre- 
tary of state whose policies depend 
upon our vote of confidence. 


We call ourselves Christians !—but 
we forget that Christ is Lord. 

“I believe that Jesus Christ, true 
God . . . and also true Man .. . is 
my Lord: who has redeemed me...” 
There are perhaps the two key words 
of Christian doctrine: Because he re- 
deemed me, he is my Lord. 

And they set forth the choice—in 
clear, sharp focus: Either surrender 
unconditionally to your Lord—or else 
reject him completely and honestly. He 
only fools himself who thinks he can 
hang on to a “sweet little Jesus boy’’ 
who will sit properly in a corner until 
someone gives him permission to step 
out and speak a piece! 

He is “King of kings and Lord of 
lords!” He is “God of God, Light of 
Light, Very God of Very God!” He 


is the One by Whom “all things were 
made . . . and without him was not 
anything made that was made!” “He 
sits at God’s right hand till all his foes 
submit, and bow to his command, and 
fall beneath his feet!’’ ‘He shall come 
again with glory to judge both the 
quick and the dead; Whose kingdom 
shall have no end!’ 

He is not to be trifled with. 

Surrender to him—or else leave him 
strictly alone. Submit to him, kneel 
before him, worship him in humble 
adoration—or else run, got out fast, try 
desperately but futiley to run away! 

_ Let’s look at those two key words 
a little more closely. 

“Redeem” means, literally, ‘‘to buy 
back.” 

Why did we human beings have 
to be ‘bought back?” That’s a story 
with which we are only too familiar. 
All we have to do is look into the 
depths of our own beings or at the 
beings in the world around us—and 
tremble !—to see the horror of it, that 
man by himself is indeed a prisoner 
of “‘sin, death and the devil.” 

If we’re even half-honest with our- 
selves, the facts are transparently clear. 
The human race is caught, both the 
criminal and the victim, in a loathe- 
some rebellion against the Creator. It’s 
bad enough to be guilty, but it’s worse 
to be enslaved in guilt, trapped by 
forces far too mighty for our pitiful 
little human strength to deal with, 
forces both within us and surrounding 
us. Prisoners! 

From that, he redeemed us, bought 
us back—'‘not with silver or gold, but 
with his holy and precious blood and 
his innocent suffering and death.”’ God 
had to become man and fight man’s 
battle! 


That, you see, is why Christians are 
“Prisoners of War.”’ God had to fight 
a terrible campaign against the on- 
slaught of evil. There on a hill shaped 
like a skull, God had to war to get 
us back out of the tyrants’ slave-camp. 

And where prisoners of war are 
concerned, there is no neutrality. As 
the captives in Korea learned, when 
liberation comes, a man has to make 
a clean choice between the old con- 
queror and the new one. There’s no 
sitting on the fence. 

And that’s where that second word, 
“Lord”, comes in. He won the war, 
and so once again we can choose. But 
either way, we have a lord. We sub- 
mit wholeheartedly to the new Divine 
Lord, or else we stay on in slavery to 
the old evil lord. There isn’t any no- 
man’s land. The battle is too closely 
joined for that. It’s one lord or the 
other. 

We are Christians. We call Christ 
“our Lord.” Do we know what the 
word means? Do we mean what the 
word says? 

In the Middle Ages, men knew what 
the word ‘‘lord’”” means. In medieval 
warfare, when one side was defeated, 
when a soldier was ready to surrender 
to his new lord, he did three things: 
He fell to his knees—announcing that 
he was through fighting and through 
trying to run away; he held out his 
hands, palms together—ready to be 
bound, and he bowed his head—baring 
his neck for either the sword of death 
or the yoke of servitude, as the vic- 
tor might choose. 

Such is our posture in prayer. Do 
we mean it? Are we ready to be his 
“Prisoner of War?’ 
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II. Partners at Work 


What a wonderful lord this new 
Lord of ours is. He is as magnani- 
mous as mighty, as loving as exalted, 
as forgiving as victorious. 

When we kneel in surrender, he 
comes to us and touches us with gentle- 
ness. Not a rope, but his own nail- 
slashed hands he clasps around our 
extended ones. He lays on our bared 
necks not the sword of vengeance nor 
yet the yoke of punishment, but the 
many-splendored yoke of apostleship. 

There’s the amazing thing about it! 
He who is King, who has conquered 
his mortal foes, who has grabbed his 
rebellious creatures back from that 
enemy to whom they betrayed them- 
selves—He has done it all, endured 
it all, waged it all not in order to 
punish them as traitors, but in order 
to exalt them as princes! 


But princes have work to do. They 
are not made princes in order to loll 
in idleness around the palace. They 
are made princes of the Kingdom in 
order that they may do the work of 
the Kingdom. 


And this is precisely where we so 
often foolishly try to take advantage 
of this new Lord of ours. We imagine 
that we can accept the freedom his 
passion won for us, and then go on 
our Own merry way. And do it with- 
out getting ourselves caught again by 
the old enemy! 

No refugee from behind the iron 
curtain would venture back to the 
border to flirt with the Russians. Yet 
often, we think we can flirt with sin, 
death and the devil and get away with 
it! We forget that we can be safe 
only when we are way back in the 
interior of his Kingdom, hard at work. 
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We forget three key words from the 
Catechism: “‘in order that.” There was 
a purpose to the war which our Lord 
fought. “I believe that Jesus Christ 
... has redeemed me . . . 7m order that 
I might be his own and live under 
him... and serve him.” 

He redeemed us so that we could 
be his “Partners at Work.” Partners 
with God! Partners with the Savior! 
Partners with the King of Glory! 

Isn't that an exciting, thrilling thing 
to contemplate? He has all the re- 
sources of Deity at his command; he 
could have accomplished his purpose 
in any of a thousand ways; he could 
have built his Kingdom by a simple 
flick of his finger. Instead, he fought 
a terrible fight and suffered a terrible 
agony just to make us his partners! 


This is a partnership that cuts across 
all human categories. There is no de- 
mocracy—for all are slaves. But there 
is perfect equality—for all are princes 
of the realm. Human distinctions of 
rank or station, wisdom or ignorance, 
wealth or poverty, age or youth make 
no difference. All are co-equal part- 
ners, co-equal in total submission to 
the King and co-equal in total invest- 
ment in his cause. 


And this is a partnership that per- 
meates all human institutions. The 
Church—He obtained it for himself 
with his own blood. The family—He 
redeemed it with his love. The com- 
munity—he seeks to permeate it with 
his Spirit. 

He came, he suffered, he died, he 
rose in order that—in order that every- 
thing in human life might be sancti- 
fied for his service, in order that all 
creation might be drawn into his royal 
partnership. 


III. Personal Witnesses 


Just what zs the work of his king- 
dom? Just what 7s the princely role 
which this victorious Lord shares with 
his ’’Prisoners of War,” his “Partners 
at Work?” 

The answer is not as complex as 
we often suppose. If you diligently 
search the Scriptures, you will hear 
him proclaiming his commission to 
the reclaimed prisoners whom he won 
back from the enemy and welded into 
an army of his own. But though the 
warrants vary in phraseology, though 
they differ in specific assignment, all 
are the same commission: “Ye shall 
be my witness.” 


Witness for the Gospel, Personal 
Witnesses for the Savior, ambassadors 
of the King! 


Imagine a nation in which every 
citizen is a diplomatic representative. 
Imagine, if you can, the president of 
the United States making each and 
every one of the 130,000,000 Ameri- 
can citizens an ambassador to a foreign 
power. If you can imagine that, you 
begin to grasp some little, vague idea 
of what it means to belong to the 
Church—each of us is a Personal Wit- 
ness, the personal ambassador of the 
King of Heaven! 


But here, too, our little minds and 
our little faiths so seldom grasp the 
glory of what St. Paul called “the 
vocation wherewith ye are called.” We 
talk much of ‘the priesthood of all 
believers,” but so often we water it 
down. 


We say, ‘It means that all church 
members are equal before God’; but 
that’s true only if all church members 
take seriously their status as Prisoners 


of War, Partners at Work, Personal 
Witnesses. 

We say, “It means that a Christian 
carpenter or farmer serves the Lord 
as nobly as a pastor or priest.’ But 
that’s true only when carpentry or 
farming is a way of making a witness 
for Christ—it’s not true if carpentry 
or farming is just a way of making 
a living for oneself. 

We say, “It means that no one is 
going to tell ws what to do!’’ What 
it really means is that we are going 
to let the Lord tell us exactly what 
to do: Witness! 

“Go ye and teach the Gospel...” 
“Go and make disciples . . . ” Christ 
does not say, ““Wouldn’t you like to 
go?” but Go ye!” 

That is why our Church has 
launched an intensive emphasis upon 
witnessing, the Lutheran Evangelism 
Mission. It is an effort in which every 
last one of us has a royal assignment 
—men and women, young and old, 
children and adults. Here, especially, 
we are partners—Church and aux- 
iliaries, Luther) League and Men’s 
Club, homes and families, Sunday 
schools and church councils. 

Together, we are to lead others to 
our Lord. For we are his Prisoners 
of War, freed by him from the stock- 
ade of death and hell. We are his 
Partners at Work—elevated by the | 
Conquerer to be the nobility of his 
court; we are his Personal Witnesses 
—the appointed ambassadors of Crea- 
tion’s Sovereign. 

This, and nothing else, is the ‘‘vo- 
cation wherewith ye are called’’—to be 
the prisoners, the partners, the wit- 
nesses of God-on-a-Cross. 
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Partners in Witnessing 


Characters 


JOHN: A Youth ‘about 17 years of 
age. He wears casual, every-day 
clothes, 

CC (John’s Christian Conscience) : 
Youth about John’s height dressed 
similarly to John except for one de- 
tail. For instance, he may wear a 
hat or sport rolled-up shirt sleeves. 
He is rather a brash person who 
lounges and slouches non-chalantly. 
This roll can be played with a good 
deal of humor. 

BILL 

WAITRESS 

Don 

SYLVIA 

NARRATOR 

CROWD AT DINER 


(Note: All are teen-agers. Some of 
the above roles may be switched from 
male to female characters to fit the cast 
you have available.) 


Staging 


This is a contemporary drama. The 
staging may range from a setting that 
suggests the scene you wish to portray 
to a setting that is very realistic. 

Experiment with the lighting so that 
. it emphasizes the flow of the drama. 

Narrator: This play presents a 
conflict between a teen-ager and his 
Christian conscience. The conflict cen- 
ters around ecangelism. 

From the moment you respond to 
God's loving, relentless pursuit, you 
possess a treasure. The treasure is the 
message of God's love for man. Now 
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you may hoard and shelter this treas- 
ure, warming your own small self by 
the secure knowledge of God's love. 
Or you may show it so that others 
may cherish the treasure, too. 

In the following scenes you will 
see some ways to share with others— 
to witness. These are not the only 
ways. They may not be the ways by 
which you must reveal the treasure 
to others. The problem of witnessing 
—of sharing—is yours to answer as 
you will. 

The first scene is the living room of 
John teen-ager’s home. It is last after- 
noon. John has just come home from 
school. He is reading his mail. (Exits) 


Scene | 

(Setting: A living room with a 
couple of comfortable chairs and a 
wastebasket. If you desire, add more 
props, such as lamps, tables, pictures, 
to make the setting more realistic.) 

JOHN: (reading) “Dear Leaguer: 
The Luther League evangelism com- 
mittee is encouraging teen-agers to be 
P-W evangelists.” (scratches head) 
P-W evangelist ? Sounds like a P-O-W, 
that’s a prisoner of war. (continues 
reading) “Many leaguers have partici- 
pated in group evangelism through vis- 
itations, special surveys, and the like. 
This type of ecangelism has foe 
very effective.’ (stops and looks up) 
Yeah—our league’s visitation even got 
a couple of fellows to join our church. 
(reads) ““Now we want to suggest that 
you try P-W evangelism.” (stops) Say 
what is this P-W stuff anyway? 


(reads) “The letters P-W stand for 
Dersonal witnessing. The initials of 
he words “personal witnessing’ are 
similar to P-O-W, or prisoner of war. 
This is no accident. For the greatest 
5ersonal witness who ever lived—the 
Apostle Paul—was also one of the 
world’s better-known prisoners. He 
wrote again and again ‘I, Paul, the 
Srisoner of Jesus Christ.’ He meant 
nore than just spiritual captivity. For 
ae was actually jailed. In fact, Paul 
did some of his most spectacular wit- 
nessing in prison. 

“Like Paul, you are also a prisoner 
of Christ. Like Paul, you can witness 
nm whatever situation you find your- 
self. You should look for opportuni- 
‘ies to be a P-W, a personal witness 
for Christ.” 

Personal witness? You mean I’m 
supposed to go around asking people 
f they are saved? Not me. I'd feel 
queer doing that kind of stuff. I don’t 
nave a chance to talk to anybody about 
‘eligion. (Wads letter into a ball and 
‘osses it into wastebasket.) Anyway 
you just can’t do things like that. 
What'd the guys think. It was different 
with Paul. This is the Twentieth Cen- 
ury. (yawns and stretches) Guess I'll 
shove off for the diner to get a ham- 
burg. 

(Enter John’s Christian Conscience 
tage right. He taps John on the shoul- 
ler. John turns around. Looks CC up 
ind down.) 

JOHN: Say, who are you? How did 
you get in? What do you want? 

CC: I’m your Christian Conscience, 
nan. Just call me CC. 

JOHN: Who are you kidding ? Shove 
off. (He pushes CC toward the door. 
CC resists and comes to center of stage. 


lohn follows.) 


CC: I'm here, friend. Better get used 
to it. 

JOHN: What's the big idea? What 
do you want? 

CC: Oh, I’m around you all the 
time. Only you've been ignoring me. 
Everytime I'd jab you mentally as your 
conscience to prod you to do some- 
thing, you'd figure a dozen ways to 
get around me. 

JOHN: (indignantly) Huh. 

CC: Yeah, you're the greatest at ig- 
noring me. (pokes John accusingly) 

JOHN: Is this your idea of a joke? 
Go pester somebody else. 

CC: Take it easy. I’m no joke. And 
I'm pestering you for a while. Re- 
member that letter you got in the mail 
today ? 

JOHN: You mean that deal about 
witnessing? (Flops into a chair) 

CC: Yeah. When you tossed that 
letter into the wastebasket I decided 
I'd had enough of your dodging. (Sits 
on arm of chair) 1 decided you'd 
ignored me long enough. I’m here to 
see that you do something about this 
Christian faith you say you believe 
in. 

JOHN: (angry) Make me do what? 
And how? 

CC: (nonchalantly) You'll see 
when the time comes. 

JOHN: Whoa, boy. I won’t see when 
the time comes because I’m not seeing 
you again. I’m shoving off for the 
diner now to get a burger. (Gets up 
heads for door left) And you are leav- 
ing the same way you came. (Nods to 
door right. CC walks casually toward 
John.) 

JOHN: You're not coming with me. 

CC: You bet I am. Just keep mov- 
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ing, chum. (Waves him on) I can 
smell those hamburgs now. 

(John jams his hands in his pockets 
and runs out slamming door. CC non- 
chalanily whistles as he saunters over, 
opens door, goes out, and gently 
closes it.) 


Scene Il 


(Time: A little later. The setting is 
a diner. For simple staging, a long 
table is in center stage, representing a 
diner counter. Several chairs, or stools, 
are placed behind the table facing the 
audience. A record player and a pop- 
ular record should be offstage. 

A couple of tables Mahan s 
booths may be placed upstage with 
chairs ranged around. Throughout this 
scene some teen-agers may be seated 
at the tables pretending to eat and 
talking softly. Bill is seated at counter 
center stage pretending to munch a 
hamburger. Throughout scene waitress 
is busy unobtrusively wiping dishes, 
cleaning counter. 

(CC is never more than arm's length 
from John in this scene—symbolizing 
John’s inability to act without constant, 
direct intervention of CC.) 

NarrRaToR: Scene two is a diner a 
short time later. (John enters followed 
by CC. Takes seat at counter next to 
Bill. CC takes seat next to John.) 

JOHN: Hi, Bill. 

BILL: Hi, guy, What's with you? 

JOHN: Not much. (Looks over 
menu) 

WAITRESS: (Coming up) Ready to 
order ? 

JOHN: Hamburg with everything 
and black and white shake. (Waitress 
nods head and exits.) 

BiLt: How are you and basketball 
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getting along? I hear you're first strin, 
now, John. 

JOHN: Yeah. Took me long enough 
We sure had a tough work-out today 
I'm worn out. 

BILL: What're the chances of takin, 
the championship ? 

JOHN: Not so good, Bill, unles 
Jackson’s leg gets better. 

(Waitress brings hamburger an 
shake.) 

JOHN: (Starts eating) Boy, In 
really hungry. Must’ve been the prac 
tice. 

CC: (Taps John on shoulder) £ 
word with you, chum. 

JOHN: (Gives him a disgusted look 
Puts his hand in pocket and pulls ou 
a coin.) Uh—be right back, Bill. Wan 
to spin a platter in the juke box. Hav: 
some music while we eat. (Goes down 
stage left followed closely by CC.) 
For cryin’ out loud, CC, are you go 
ing to make a pest of yourself all th 
time ? 

CC: Only when you forget some 
thing, pal. 

JOHN: What's the matter? 

CC: You didn’t offer a prayer. 

JOHN: © (incredulously) Offer; 
prayer. But this is a public eatin; 
place. I only pray at home. (/on; 
pause.) What am I supposed to d 
now—be one of those p-w’s righ 
here ? 

CC: Lame brain. Just exactly why dc 
you say grace. 

JoHN: Well—to thank God fo 
providing food. 

CC: Okay. So thank Him now. Anx 
maybe you'll remind Bill to do th 
same. But you say grace because yor 
want to in gratitude to God, not 
show people that you’re a Christian. 


BILL: (calling) What's the matter, 
John? Doesn’t that platter box work? 

JOHN: Just trying to get a good 
vumber. (Pretends to drop coin and 
bress button of juke box to indicate 
bis choice. Music up softly, playing 
hroughout rest of scene. John starts 
pack to counter followed by CC.) 

CC: Well, at least you have good 
aste in music (John sits down. CC 
ounges on counter. John picks up 
namburg. CC taps him on shoulder 
md gives him a sharp look. John looks 
wound quickly then bows head.) 

BILL: (watching) Do you always do 
hat ? 

JOHN: Uh—no, I haven't lately. But 
—well, I decided it’d be a good idea 
o from now on. 


BILL: Oh. (Wipes mouth with nap- 
in and gets ready to leave) See you 
round, John: Good luck on the team. 

JOHN: Thanks. So long. (Bill 
Xxits.) 

Waitress: (Writing out check) I 
aw you say a prayer. Not many people 
ray in a diner like this. Kind’a afraid 
o, I guess. Funny how it affects 
eople. 

JOHN: Oh—what happens ? 

Waitress: (shrugs) Some people 
lever pay any attention. Some people 
—like Bill—notice but don’t have the 
ourage to do it themselves. Some 
come thoughtful and respect you for 
t. And then some people are reminded 
f their own duty and decide to offer 
‘prayer too. (Hands John an imagin- 
ry check.) Takes a little courage to 
ay grace in public. But—well—I do. 

JOHN: (Gets ready to leave) 
Thanks. (Goes toward door) 


CC: (following) Nice job, chum. 


JoHN: Okay, You’ve proved your 
point. Take off now. 

CC: Nope—personal witnessing is 
more than this. 


Scene III 


(An out-door scene that evening. 
John and Don are walking home from 
a basketball game. Lighting for this 
Scene can be very dim. Part of the 
stage may be in shadow. A spotlight 
might follow the characters as they 
slowly proceed across the stage. The 
Stage may be bare, or, if you wish, 
add a few details to stimulate an out- 
door setting: a lamp-post; a picket 
fence; and so forth.) 

In this scene CC follows John at 
a greater distance, signifying that John 
is learning to seize opportunities for 
witnessing without direct help from 
CC. Don and John start from stage left 
and proceed to stage right. At times 
they stop and argue. 


NarraTOoR: It’s night. John and his 
basketball teammate Don are walking 
home after a game. 

JOHN: Wow! That was a tough 
game to lose. 

Don: We would never have lost if 
the guys would have used their heads. 

JOHN: Well, if we'd had the right 
kind of breaks we would have won. 

Don: Breaks, (hell). For (Christ’s) 
sake, it was all the coach’s fault. (If 
use of this language—even though to 
illustrate the point—will be considered 
offensive, have Don gesture and mum- 
ble so that John could hear but not 
audience.) 

JOHN: Maybe you're fi 1 (CE 
dashes up. Taps John on the shoulder, 
beckoning.) 

JOHN: Wait a sec, Don. I think I 
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saw Bill at the corner. Want to ask 
him something. Be right back. 

Don: Okay. I'll wait. (John goes 
to stage left followed by CC. A spot- 
light may be trained on them through- 
out the following dialogue—Don be- 
ing in the shadows.) 

JOHN: All right, all right. What'd 
I do now. Make it snappy before Don 
thinks something’s funny. 

CC: It’s not what you did. It’s what 
you didn't do. Are you going to let 
him get away with that language? 

JOHN: Well, I didn’t like it. But 
you know how it is. 

CC: No. how is it? 

JOHN: I don’t have enough courage 
to tell him he’s swearing. He’ll think 
I'm a creep. 

CC: Try it. And remember I’m right 
behind you. 

JOHN: How could I forget? (Re- 
joins Don, CC follows. Spotlight on 
trio.) 

Don: Was it Bill ? 

JOHN: No, just some other guy I 
know. 

Don: The more [| think about that 
(goddam) (Replace swear word with 
emphatic gesture and muttered word if 
preferable.) game the madder | get. 
(CC reaches out to tap John on the 
shoulder, but John starts speaking.) 

JOHN: (guzetly) It’s okay to get 
burned up—but watch your language, 
Don. 

Don: My language? What’s wrong 
with it? 

JOHN: Well those cusswords. That's 
misusing God's name. 

Don: Boy, are you getting soft. 
What's got into you? You never used 
to be like this. 

JOHN: Well—my Christian con- 
science sort of keeps tapping me on 
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the shoulder. (Gives a half-glance be 
hind him.) 

Don: Look, Pal, if you don’t like 
my language you don’t have to listen 
See you around. (Exits, walking fast te 
Stage right.) 

JOHN: (Turning to CC) Yeah, now 
what did my song and dance abou 
cussing accomplish? Nothing. Exactly 
nothing. He thinks I’m a creep. 

CC: (quietly) John, two things hap: 
pened. First you objected to Don’ 
use of the Lord’s name. And maybe 
just maybe, it will jab his own Chris. 
tian conscience. Second, you took « 
stand on your Christian belief. 


JOHN: So I’m noble, so I got a colc 
shoulder. If this is personal witnessing 
you can have it. 

CC: (Moves back into shadows) 
P-W is never easy. You get hurt. You 
get scared. You don’t want to do wha 
you should do. But if your Christiar 
beliefs are important to you, ther 
you've got to act in spite of what might 
happen to you. Anyway, if your Chris. 
tian faith is strong enough, you can’ 
hide it. 

JOHN: (Stands a moment thinking 
Walks toward door stage right. Stops 
turns to CC.) C'mon CC, let’s go ge 
a hamburger and a shake. 


Scene IV 


(The setting is a history classroom 
If possible, place some chairs witl 
writing arms on stage to simulate « 
high school room. Maps and a glob 
will add color. Use any props tha 
will suggest a history classroom. 

In this scene CC tags along at quit 
a distance from John. In fact, he ma’ 
be examining the maps and the globe 
paying little attention to John’s ac. 


tivities, thus signifying that John is 
capable of seizing opportunities for 
witnessing without CC’s prodding.) 

NarraTor: It’s the following day. 
John is talking to Sylvia Goldstein, 
following their 10:15 history class. 

JOHN: What did you think about 
that history lecture today, Sylvia? 

SyLvIA: It was kind of confusing to 
me. Those old boys sure got excited 
about their religion. 

JOHN: Yeah, I guess they did. 

SyLvIA: I can’t imagine that Martin 
Luther risking his life just for some 
minor religious differences. I don’t see 
that it makes any difference what you 
believe as long as you believe in some- 
thing. 

JOHN: (after along pause.) It does 
to me. 


SyLviA: Whatd’ya mean ? 

JOHN: Look, I'll meet you at lunch 
period. Maybe we can hash over our 
ideas on religion then. (CC exits quiet- 
ly.) It should be fun, you’re Jewish 
and I’m Christian. 

SyLviA: It’s a date. Meet you at 
noon just outside the cafeteria. I’ve 
got to go or I'll miss my English 
class. (Waves and exits) 

JOHN: C'mon, CC, let’s get go 
(Looks around, startled when he 
doesn’t find CC.) Hey, CC, where are 
you? (Long pause) Well, thanks, CC, 
for making me see what personal wit- 
nessing is. 


(This play is adapted from the 


LLA Evangelism Division’s skit, 
“PW Evangelism.) 


LUTHER LIFE 


PHOTO 
CONTEST 


see back cover 


O you think you understand the 
opposite sex? Or are you sure 
don’t Let’s see if you're on the ball 
or behind the black one—in an off-beat 
type party designed for fun and edu- 


cation. — TURNABOUT 


Now if your group consists of a lot 
of stuffy individuals who can’t unbend, PARTY 
or if al] the boys still feel that the 
male sex is vastly superior to the distaff 
side—then better put on a more con- 
ventional show. 
But if the gang can get its inhi- 
bitions untangled, and drop its adoles- 
cent shyness, have an uproarious time 
ata 


by Alice J. Afton, 
MOP leaguer, 
Hainesbury, Pa. 
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The ground rules are very simple. 
To see how well you have observed 
the opposite sex and how well you 
understand it: girls come as boys and 
boys come as girls. 

It’s more fun and a lot easier on 
the acting if you pick an individual 
of the opposite sex whom you like 
and know fairly well and imitate that 
person. (Don’t have to tell who it is, 
you know!) 

The girls have to dress and act like 
fellows and the fellows dress and act 
like girls. Fun is to see how well you 
can take the unfamiliar parts. Pick 
games which differentiate between the 
sexes. How well can the fellows sew? 
cook ? change a diaper? How well can 
the girls hammer nails, fix an electrical 
outlet (minus current) ? 


GAME 1 Get a lot of odd tools. 
Have the ‘‘boys’” for the evening try 
to guess what they are. And get a lot 
of items girls would know (cooking 
and makeup, etc.), and have the 
“girls” identify these. See which side 
is best informed. 


GAME 2 Try square-dancing, if 
the place permits it, and see who can 
do the others’ steps best. This should 
be enlightening. 


GAME 3 Contest among the girls 
for putting on make-up. Supply with 
lipstick, mascara, nail polish. Contest 
among the “boys” for shaving tech- 
nique. Give lather and razor without 
blade. (Leave out lather if preferable.) 


GAME 4 Charades will also give 
participants a chance to show off their 
acting ability. Try TV commercials for 
them to guess. Give the ‘‘girls” prod- 
ucts to demonstrate along the make-up, 
shampoo, modeling and other fem- 
inine lines. Give the “boys” pipe to- 
bacco, sport equipment, razor blades 
and similar masculine products to con- 
vey. In charades two contestants, one 
from each of two teams, try to convey 
(by pantomine only) a slogan or sen- 
tence to the members of their team. 
Both contestants have the same slogan, 
must try to get it across most swiftly. 
OR contestants work singly and the 
length of time it takes them to convey 
the sentence is added to the team 
score. Lowest total score wins. 

Be sure to carry the “‘turnabout”’ 
theme through the party. Have the 
“boys” serve the-refreshments to the 
“girls” or whatever is customaty. 


GAME 5. This is more for educa- 
tion than fun, but may provide both. 
This one should be worked out well in 
advance. Outline several typical prob- 
lems of boy-girl nature (like boy being 
too aggressive on date, girl ordering 
too expensive a meal on date, girl 
wanting to decline date from persistent 
boy. Girl wanting to go steady but boy 
not ready for it yet... ). Outline 
the attitudes carefully and give “boy” 
and “‘girl’” the parts. See how well 
they can carry on the argument and 
find a workable solution. This gives 
each a chance to gain insight into the 
other’s point of view. This is not in- 
tended to be humorous, but should 
provide incidental fun. 
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GAME 6 Truth and Consequences. 
Make up a list of tricky questions and 
humorous consequences. Some sug- 


gested consequences: 


(warm milk) 


» behind. 


Be fed from bottle by another loser until it is empty 


Put dog collar and leash on anyone at party and lead 
that person around one hour. (or on next loser) 
Give a three minute speech on why you'd rather remain 
the sex you now represent than return to normal. 
Go to corner store and buy lollipop (depending on lo- 


cation of party and store). 


b 

“b” Be fed refreshments like baby when served—hands tied 
b 
b 


& 
g Stand on corner and skip rope two minutes. 

“g’’ Come to next party in same outfit you are now wearing. 

“g’ Carry a large teddy bear with you the remainder of the 


party. 
(“‘b’—for the “boys.” 


““g’’—for the “‘girls’’.) 


Be sure to take pictures of the events 
and outfits. The fellows may pretend 
to be embarrassed, but will probably 
want several copies of the shots in 
which they appear. 

There may need to be a rule that 
goes along with the invitation to the 
effect that everyone must be costumed 
according to the party theme. Admis- 
sion price is your costume. A few 
cynics and critics can spoil a lot of 
fun for everybody. 


SEND PARTY PHOTOS TO 
LUTHER LIFE 


(photos will be returned if requested) 
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One league reports having held a 
successful “‘turnabout’’ roller skating 
party. “Costumes,” writes the corre- 
spondent, “were darling. The boys 


never looked lovelier!”’ 


Clothing drive? 
Mission study? 


ORDER FREE 


and 


" SrLING in quantity 
, CL | 
“APPEAL 


he Luther League of America 
25 Muhlenberg Building 
(228 Spruce Street 
hiladelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


RECORD ROUND-UP 


By Ralph E. Jones 


A recent feature article in the re- 
cordings section of the Saturday Re- 
view carried the title “‘Ooray For 
‘Enery ‘Iggins,’”” which was Irving 
Kolodin’s way of heralding the finest 
musical comedy to find its way to 
Broadway in some years. 

My Fair Lady, a musical version of 
Bernard Shaw's Pygmalion, is a prod- 
uct of the tune and lyric team of Alan 
Lerner and Frederick Loewe, whose 
previous successes in this field were 
Brigadoon and Paint Your Wagon. 
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Coote, Andrews, Har- 
rison record “The Rain 
in Spain” from “My Fair 
Lady”. Taping session 
took 14 hours.—Colum- 
bia Records. 


The Henry Higgins of this familiar 
story is played by Rex Harrison in his 
first essay at musical comedy. He is 
aided by a young and talented Eliza 
Doolittle in the person of Miss Julie 
Andrews, a name that will surely grace 
the Broadway scene for years to come. 

It is difficult to account for the 
enormous appeal of this original cast 
recording, except that it is very nearl 
perfect in all respects. Columbia man 
aged to have this disc on sale a scan 
two weeks after the show’s Broadwa 


pening, thus capitalizing on the 
‘ritics’ rave reviews. 

Mr. Harrison talks his way through 
’m an Ordinary Man and I’ve Grown 
Accustomed to Her Face with great 
uavity and wit, while Miss Andrews 
oridges the gap between Soho and St. 
james’ in a manner most creditable 
mong present-day singing actresses. 
der caustic rendition of Just You Wait 
an best be appreciated in contrast with 
he lyrical 1 Could Have Danced All 
Night. Her characterization becomes 
omplete with the second-act Show Me, 
which an opera-minded observer has 
jubbed ‘Eliza’s vengeance aria.’ 

Other enjoyable moments emerge 
vith the lilting Wouldn’t It Be Love- 
y?; The Ascot Gavotte (in which 
me’s efforts to catch all the words 
ie thoroughly rewarding); and the 
owdy Get Me To The Church On 
Time. An additional highlight is the 
pirited tango, The Rain In Spain, re- 
ulting from Eliza's lessons in phon- 
tics under Professor Higgins’ expert 
nstruction. 
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Franz Auers conducts orchestra, chorus, and 
Stanley Holloway in “With a Little Bit of 
Luck.’”—Columbia Records. 


During recent months, several rec- 
otds manufacturers have climbed 
aboard the cut-rate bandwagon, offer- 
ing reduced price examples of the 
high-fidelity art as an introduction to 
the quality of their product. Vanguard 
records have probably reached far more 
listeners with two sampler records than 
with the bulk of their catalogue. 

The first, a coupling of Tchaikovsky 
and Rimsky-Korsakov, offers the well- 
known Cappricios (Italian and Es- 
pagnole) along with the Russian Easter 
Overture and that literal as well as 
figurative war-horse, 1812. There is 
lots of noise here and all of it is su- 
perbly recorded. However, it is Van- 
guard’s second special release that wins 
real honors for sound. This recording 
pairs Mozart’s Symphony No. 40 in 
G Minor and the Serenade, Esne 
Kleine Nachtmusik. 

All competing versions of both these 
works seem to pale when placed be- 


Bye) 


side these fine-sounding performances 
by Felix Prohaska and the Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra. The string tone 
in the serenade is especially pleasing. 
This is one of the best Mozart record- 
ings to be issued at any price during 
this centennial year. 


London records has also succumbed 
to the ‘sampler’ craze with a fine col- 
lection of Mantovani selections, 10 in 
all, drawn from as many London al- 
bums featuring this popular orchestra. 
The selections range from Green- 
sleeves and the theme from Mozlin 
Rouge to light opera classics. This is 
perfect dinner music; it’s hard to im- 
agine a better record bargain. 


Capitol seems to have developed a 
talent for sitting quietly by while re- 
cordings of a particular work flood the 
market and then issuing a disc that 
eclipses all its competitors both sonic- 
ally and musically. Two such instances 
are evident in the recent release of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade and 
Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, both 
recorded to perfection by the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony under William Stein- 
berg’s able direction. 


Both these works, of course, are 
basic cornerstones of a record library; 
there are close to twenty versions of 
each in the catalogue. Few of these, 
however, can stand direct comparison. 
The Pittsburgh orchestra may very well 
be one of the finest in our country at 
the present time, and Steinberg’s ju- 
dicious interpretations seem to avoid 
the excesses which many conductors 
seem unable to resist. Capitol’s sound 
is, as always, of impeccable quality. 

As a first course in the basics of 
high-fidelity, no recording yet issued 
supplies as much information and 
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technical know-how as the Vox release, 
This Is High Fidelity. Accompanied 
by a valuable booklet and competently 
narrated, the methods and problems 
of sound reproduction are analyzed 
with exceptional skill. A separate band 
provides signals from 15,000 cycles 
down to 30 cycles for test purposes. 

Another Vox release presents a first 
recording of the West Point Cadet 
Chapel Organ, described as the largest 
church organ in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The organist is Claire Coci and 
the program is Bach. The familiar 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor is in- 
cluded in the list of selections. Con- 
siderable technical hazards must be 
overcome to record a pipe organ satis- 
factorily. This attempt emerges as one 
of the most successful. 

In fields operatic, two recent records 
are of interest. Columbia’s album, 
Lily Pons Gala, presents a collection 


,of this fabulous soprano’s most spec- 


tacular coloratura arias and songs, in 
honor of the 25th anniversary of her 
American debut. The recordings are 
generally not new, but the sound is 
satisfactory. For Pons fans, and there 
are many, this is a fine collection of 
her best efforts. 


Andre Kostalanetz continues his 
series of opera-without-singing with 
an instrumental version of Puccini’ 
Tosca. This orchestral synthesis follow 
the action of the plot carefully, thoug 
much abridged, and carries along mu 
of the drama and suspense of the voca 
score. This is ideal listening for thos 
who can’t resist Puccini’s soaring mel 
odies. An earlier recording of an or 
chestral Boheme was of comparabl 
merit. 


The much-publicized visit of th 


Russian violinist, David Oistrakh, to 
he U. S. last winter has been recipro- 
‘ated in recent months by a concert 
our of the Soviet Union by the 
American string virtuoso, Isaac Stern. 
in both cases, the receptions accorded 
hese artists have been regarded as a 
ort of musical armistice to the ‘cold 
vat.’ Both these performers can be 
1eard in a Columbia recording made 


with Eugene Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

Each violinist appears as soloist in 
a Bach Violin Concerto (Stern in the 
A Minor. 1, Oistrakh in the E Major 
No. 2). Then they join forces to per- 
form a double concerto by Vivaldi. The 
results are impressive. Here are two 
of the world’s finest concert violinists 
proving implicitly that music knows 
no iron curtain! 


AN GOOD ADVICE 


Consider These ie Deciding About a College 
Education 


Answer honestly: “Why should | go to college?” 
Be realistic about your “brain power” 


Acquire information about colleges 


Gain a personal acquaintance with Lutheran colleges 
Attend a Christian college that “fits” you 
Make your college plans early 


For Additional Guidance in Making Your College 


Plans Write: 


The College Counselor 

The Board of Higher Education 

The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633-16th Street, N. W. 

Washington 9, D. C. 
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MOVIE REVIEWS 


By Eugene Hoeftman 


, 


Trapeze 
(Hecht-Lancaster, United Artists) 


Burt Lancaster, Tony Curtis, and 
Italian glamour-puss Gina Lollobrigida 
fly high and handsome in this multi- 
million dollar production about life 
in a lively one-ring circus in Paris 
(France). Burt, a former star aerialist 
now grounded by a leg injury, first 
rejects then accepts the youthful Tony 
as partner in the formation of a new 
top-of-the-ceiling act. 

A sensation even before opening 


nite, the duo is also an immediate tar. 
get for the eye-filling Gina who wants 
only to be with a winner! Tony is in 
favor, but Burt nixes the idea until the 
circus proprietor brings pressure to 
bear in support of the boxoffice. From 
then on the pace gets dizzier and diz- 
zier, with Burt first determined to call 
off the whole deal, then reversing him- 
self (again) to call forth a tremendous 
performance (a triple somersault, 
without nets) from Tony. Circus at- 
mosphere really comes thru. In Cin- 
emaScope with De Luxe Color. 


Let’s be 
equal 
halves 


Let’s be 
better 
halves 


The Eddy Duchin Story 
(Columbia) 


In the 1930’s Eddy Duchin’s piano 
styling, backed with full orchestra, 
charmed thousands at New York's 
famed Central Park Casino and mil- 
ions over the air waves. Here it’s 
Tyrone Power simulating, Carmen Ca- 
yallaro doing the actual recording, but 
he music on the 88’s comes out just 
Is sweet as ever. 

Story line builds to two peaks; when 
Duchin’s first wife, played by Kim 
Novak, dies in childbirth, and secondly 
vhen Eddy himself succumbs to leu- 
‘emia while at the height of his career. 
icture introduces a new beauty from 


Australia, Victoria Shaw. Also fea- 
tures old reliable James Whitmore, as 
Eddy’s friend and manager. Rex 
Thompson plays Duchin’s son, and 
there’s a jam session in which he and a 
chum participate with the band that’s 
fun. Not a vocal in the lot but Ty’s 
20 piano numbers make wonderful lis- 
tening. CinemaScope and Technicolor. 


Eugene Hoeftman sees about a 
dozen movies each month and se- 
lects the better ones for review. 


Therefore other pictures released 


with those reviewed here were 
generally inferior. 
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The Great Locomotive Chase 


(Walt Disney) 


It’s 1862 and the Civil War is in 
an indecisive stage as Secret Agent 
Fess Parker takes a small group of 
volunteers into the deep South to steal 
a train and withdraw northward in 
a campaign of destruction designed to 
ruin the South’s military transport sys- 
tem and shorten the war. What hap- 
pens? 

One man, Train Conductor Jeff 
Hunter, refuses to be counted out, 
relentlessly pursues the raiding party 
first on foot, then by handcar, then 
with a combination of rolling stock 
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Seieerecoanetree te 7 


Ready to 
abandon 


and sheer determination! No wonder 
Fess and his boys are always kept off 
balance, never really get going, and 
wind up thinking their mission a fail. 
ure (actually it served its purpose and 
the first Congressional Medal of 
Honor is awarded the survivors). An 
exciting historical adventure based 
upon a real incident in the War. In 
CinemaScope and Technicolor. 


Disney's highly popular PEOPLE 
AND PLACES documentary short sub- 
ject series has a real thriller in his 


All 
aboard 


{EN AGAINST THE ARCTIC soon 
) be released, perhaps in conjunction 
ith the above feature film. Riding 
and flying) the U.S. Coast Guard’s 
ebreaker Patrol we observe at first 
and the problem of keeping the sea 
mes open to and beyond Thule, the 
reat weather base on Greenland. 
Keeping the ice wedge shattered for 
avigation is a fantastic operation and 
ne fraught with many perils dramatic- 
ly portrayed in this record of a sea- 
mn’s cruise of the heavy duty Ice- 
reakers, Westwind and Eastwind. 
loseup view of the great glacier pack 

awe-inspiring. CinemaScope and 
echnicolor. 


DISNEYLAND 


Disney’s amazingly successful 
Amusement Park DISNEYLAND at 
Anaheim, California, continues to at- 
tract and delight. With over three mil- 
lion visitors in the first ten months of 
operation it has already gone thru sev- 
eral transformations and enlargements 
totalling almost $2,000,000 in addi- 
tional outlay. Latest in a long line of 
improvements are a Tom Sawyer 
Island, a Rainbow Caverns, and a spec- 
tacular skyway linking Fantasyland 
and Tomorrowland by cable. 
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ADVENTURE: 


THE MISTLETOE AND SWORD. 
: By Anya Seton. A Cavalcade Book. 
* Garden City, New York: Double- 
: day & Co. Library of Congress, 

Catalog Card number 55-7657. 253 

Pages. $2.50. 

This is a story of Roman Britain 
approximately one hundred years after 
Julius Caesar's invasion. Gaius Tul- 
lius, centurion in command of the 
crack Seventh Legion, had been cap- 
tured by the Britons and taken to 
Stonehenge, citadel of the Druids. In 
attempting to escape, Gaius had 
snatched the Golden Sickle from the 
Sacred Oak, dislodging a ball of mistle- 
toe, which fell to the ground. Gaius 
had been killed instantly by the 
Druids, and his body had been con- 
demned to lie as it had fallen—with- 
out burial. 

This is the story which Quintus, 
great grandson of Gaius Tullius, had 
heard many times. Now he, too, is a 
soldier with the Roman troops being 
sent to Britain to subdue the rebel- 
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lious Britons. His one secret hope is 
that he will find what bones may fe- 
main of his ancestor and give them 
a proper Roman burial. His thrilling 
adventures, and a love theme too, 
keep the reader's interest at high pitch 
to the very last word. 

This book should be especially in- 
teresting to junior-high age youth. 

—Lois ELAINE Norris 

Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


FALSE START. By Lawrence A. 
Keating. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press. Ages 12-15. Grades 
7-10. 192 Pages. $2.75. 
“Rah-rah-rah! Rah-rah-rah! Rah- 

rah-rah! Stannard-Stannard-Stannard. 

Yeah!” 

The roar of the students seemed 
to shake the ceiling and make the walls 
bow out. They were cheering Ted 
Stannard, a classmate who had made a 
false start, but in their opinion had 
finished the race first. 

Since the day he had entered Wel 


Jon Prep, Ted Stannard had planned, 
tudied, and dreamed. At the begin- 
ing of his senior year, his dreams 
naterialized. Ted was the outstanding 
tudent of his class and the person 
nost likely to break the 220 yard track 
ecord. 

Suddenly his dreams shattered. Ted 
vas expelled from Weldon Prep for 
omething of which he was entirely 
nnocent. There was nothing left for 
im to do but to enroll at Lamar 
-ublic High School. 

Ted began his senior year at La- 
nar with the feeling that he was a 
ailure. This attitude was the cause 
f many difficulties. Ted’s attitude 
hanged at the end of the year, when 
is classmates cheered, ‘‘Rah-rah-rah! 
ah-rah-rah! Rah-rah-rah! Stannard- 
tannard-Stannard!”’ 

This book is especially interesting 
) junior high school students, because 
gives them a taste of the high school 
xperiences awaiting them. 

—ALAN D. Davis 
ellevue, Kentucky 


Marion College 


he only two-year college in the ULCA and the 
uly Lutheran college in America strictly for 
omen. Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 
home economics; merchandising; _ pre- 
nursing; individual guidance; Christian 
character development; moderate rates; 
sports. 


For information write: 


JouHN H.) Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 


HYMNS WE LOVE. By Cecil North- 
cott. Philadelphia: The Westmin- 
Ster Press. 168 Pages. $2.50. 


One hundred popular hymns of the 
English speaking countries are the sub- 
jects of Cecil Northcott’s book. They 
are classified accordingly: 

Hymns of Praise 

Hymns of Experience 

Hymns of Prayer 

Hymns of Christ And His Church 

Hymns of Christian Action 

Mr. Northcott relates the story be- 
hind each hymn in brief and interest- 
ing form. Included is a little about the 
author and what inspired him to write 
these particular words. Each story is 
approximately one page long. 

The words take on an added mean- 
ing when the background to the words 
of the hymns are explained. 

As there are many possibilities for 
devotional topics on hymn singing, 
this becomes a valuable book for a 
Luther League library. 

—PAT WESTMAN 
Los Angeles, California 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


Stressing 
A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 


in the Academic and Extra-curricular 


Activities of the Student 
VOIGT R. CROMER, President 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
—_— Ss 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


Clatter-reaction 


‘Have you lost your mind?” 

“What are you trying to do, marry 
off all of us innocent young fellows?” 

“More power to you in your cam- 
paign; it should have been the ac- 
cepted practice since the day Woman 
Suffrage was ushered in.” 

By now, those of you who “Clat- 
tered” with us in the June issue know 
where I'm spring-boarding: I proposed 
a change in our cultural pattern to such 
a degree that young ladies might have 
just as much freedom in choosing their 
husbands as husbands have in picking 
their wives. 

The Department of Press, Radio and 
Television of the United Lutheran 
Church in America latched onto the 
column and converted it into a news 
release. What had started out to be 
a rather harmless ‘‘within-the-family” 
discussion matter, snowballed — in 
mid-summer at that—into a hit reac- 
tion-getter of the first order. 

The Associated Press released it on 
its national and international wires. 
ABC radio and TV spread the word. 
Newspapers all over the U.S. and Can- 
ada printed it, sometimes just as it 
was released, and on other occasions 
sent out ‘“‘man-on-the-street” reporters 
for reactions. 

Our mail picked up. Letters simply 
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addressed to us “New York City,’ 
wete delivered here. The result 
haven’t land-slid in any one direction 
They do not indicate that a new cul 
tural pattern is on the verge of bein; 
cut. Some married men are for it, som 
are against it—bout half and half 
Unmarried girls, who were asked b 
roving reporters, usually did not favo 
it. The single fellows responded favor 
ably for the most part. 

One authoress, way past fifty year 
of age, typed out her entire will fo 
me. She has bequeathed her estate “t 
the improvement of correctional insti 
tutions for wayward women.” She i 
convinced that our proposal will cre 
ate more future inmates for thes 
above-mentioned institutions. 

An Arlington Virginian advised 
“Don’t be silly. Women already ar 
responsible for 90% of all marriage: 
And they don’t even bother to propos 
The truth is that the majority of me 
had the greatest surprise of their live 
when they learned that they were ef 
gaged to be married. Please don’t er 
courage the girls to cut loose any fu 
ther.” 

I still favor my policy as much % 
ever! 


LUTHER LIFE welcomes 


readers’ reactions to Clatter, 


news items, or any other ma- 


terial between its covers.—ED 


